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Sir GEOROCE MARKHAM, Bart. 


Ee 


"H E following papers, what 

Reception ſoever they may 
meet with in the World, may ſerve 
at leaſt to convince it, how proud 1 
am of Any Opportunity to return 
You my Publick Acknowledgments 
for the ſeveral Remarkable Inſtances 
of Favour, wherewith You have for 
a long Courſe of Years been pleas d 
to honour me, in a manner ſo obli- 
ging, as if every ſingle Benefaction 
had been the Firſt, and ſo frequent, 
as if You defign'd to put it out of my 
Power to call Any the Laſt. hi 
12 But 
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But I ſhall not take the common 
Method of fignalizing my Gratitude, 
by attempting an extravagant Pane- 
gyrick upon Your Abilities, or by 
lowering the reſt of Mankind to 
place You above them. This I can- 
not, and in Truth I need not do: 
For it is my ſingular Happineſs, that 
Your Merit 1s too excellent to re- 
quire any Artifices of that Kind, and 
leaves me no Room to apprehend 
the Imputation of Flattery or Fal- 
ſhood , whatever I ſhould ſay of 
Your eminent Qualities. 


I mention with a particular Plea- 
ſure the uncommon Integrity, which 
| ſhines in all Your Words and Acti- 
ons, as it is a Virtue, wherein You 
place Your chief Delight, and from 
which no Advantages of the higheſt 
Worldly Grandeur could ever make 
You in the leaſt depart, tho' Your 
Honour might be as ſecurely gary 
"il 
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ed againſt Publick Cenſure, as it is 
now againſt Private Reproach. 


It is Vou, Sir, who have the pe- 
culiar Talent of underſtanding the 
whole Compaſs of the Brit iſſ Conffi- 
tution ſo perfectly, as if You had 
apply'd Your ſelf to this Study only, 
and the Policies of every Forreign 
State ſo exactly, as if You had been 
a Native of Every One, and more 
than Seven Cities had a Claim ta 
Your Birth. 


The Bounds of one Science are fo 
very extenſive, and thoſe of Human 
Capacity ſo very narrow, that Men 
uſually content themſelves with the 
Purſuit of one fingle Science; but 
the Profeſſors of moſt of them might 
trace You from one Art to another, 
and diſcover in Your Remarks, what 
had eſcap'd their own "Het Obler- 


vations. 
1 If 


. 


If Your comprehenſive Character 
were to be drawn by the French Aca- 
demy, each fingular Member might 
exerciſe his Talent upon his own Fa. 
vourite Excellency. The Advocate 
might applaud Your Skill in the 
LAWS, and find in You Matter 
enough for all his Copiouſneſs of Ex- 
preſſion. The Hittoriographer might 
enlarge upon Your Knowledge of 
Univerſal Hiſtory. The Mathema- 
tician migh draw the Lines of Your 
Character, and commend Your clear 
and penetrating Genius, without go- 
ing out of his own Sphere. The 
Maſter of Polite Learning might 
embeiliſh his Diſcourſe with New 
Beauties, whilſt he pointed out thoſe, 
which You have obſerv'd. The able 
States-man might entertain himſelf 
with recollecting the ſeveral Arts and 
Maxims of Different Governments, 

wherein You are ſo eminently vers d, 


that 
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that ſcarce a Miniſter, reſiding at any 
Court, has perhaps conceiv'd a ber- 
ter Notion of them. In ſhort, the 
moſt Eloquent Member, wherever 
his other Talents might lie, whether 
in the profound or polite Sciences, a 
might extolt Your Method of win- 
ning Applauſe, without having re- 
courſe to any Pomp of Words, and 
admire a beautiful Simplicity of Ex- 
preſſion, more pprſuaſive than all the 
| Charms of Rhetorick. - 


Thus each Member mighe "wow 
his own Picture without Arrogance, 


wolrilſt he deſerib'd Sir George Mark- 
han with Juſtice. 


But notwithſtanding this uncom- 
mon Variety of Qualifications, of 
which Your Character is compos'd, 
(and TI forbear out of Regard to One 
of Your Virtues, to dwelt too long 
1 the reſt) notwithſtanding, 

—_ - 
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ſay, this Conſtellation of Excellen- 
cies, give me leave to add, that You 
treat upon the moſt difficult Parts of 
Learning without Oftentation, and 
are ſo far from having the Vanity of 
affecting a ſuperior Genius, that the 
Hints, with which You modeſtly 
furniſh Others, You carry on as their - 
own Suggeſtions, and 1mprove as 
much as may be to Their Advantage, 
rather than Your own. Tho' You 
do not fail to produce the moſt pow- 
erful Reaſons, You never enter upon 
any Point without a peculiar ſort of 
Diffidence, and are always the laſt 
Perſon confirm'd in Your own Sen- 
timents. However, as diſtruſtful as 
You are of Your own Abilities, You 
have the Art of fixing others in an 
' Opinion , when You ſeem Your 
x ſelf to be undetermin'd. 


The Modeſty, Humanity, and 
Complacency of Manners, which 
| . 1 accom- 
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accompanies Your whole Behaviour, 
would win upon the Hearts of Man- 
kind, tho' it were not adorn'd with 
ſo vaſt a Stock of Knowledge ; but 

when all theſe Qualities are united 
in the ſame Perſon, Learning, which 
uſually carries with it a moroſe or 
diſdainful Countenance, whenever 
it is diſplay'd by You, appears in ſo 
amiable a Dreſs, and fits upon You 
with ſo good a Grace, that we may 
' ſafely affirm, You do not owe more 
to Letters, than Letters owe to You. 


I could proceed much further, but 
I will not deny Thoſe, who at any 
Time bear a Share in Your Conver- 
ſation, the Pleaſure of remarking 
Excellencies, which I have not 
touch'd upon; and 1n the mean time 
My Satisfaction ſhall be to expreſs 
in the beſt manner I can the repeat- 
ed Marks of Your Favour, which 
engage me to be with the oo 

— | : 
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eſt Veneration, and ſincereſt Grati- 
tude, 


Your moſt Devoted 
AND 


* 


Moft Faithful Humble Servant, 


„ 


BERNARD WILSON 
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PREFACE. 

HE Tranſlator of theſe Ha- 

ranoues has no other View than 
to give the Engliſh Reader a Taſte of 
the French Oratory, and to place before 
Him in the beſt Lights he could thoſe 
artful Strokes, which the Members of the 
Academy have drawn, and upon ſome 
Occaſions, He hege leave to ſay, have 
miſapplyd: They have not contented 
themſelves with raiſins the Honour of 
one Prince, without endeavouring to di- 
miniſh that of Another, whoſe Immortal 
Actions need no Art or Pomp of Rheto- 
rick to adorn them, But it is moſt hum- 
bly concetv'd, that the following Pieces 
may ſerve as a Model for any Writer, 


who 
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who ſhall have thy Courage to deſcribe 
the Virtues of a irue Hero, of a Wiſe, 
Fuſt, Victorious, and Human Monarch. 
Whenever a Work of this Kind ſhall 
be attempted, we ſhall have no Occaſton 
to make Repriſals upon Their celebrated 
Demi-God, by inſulting a Prince, who 
was ſubdued, long before Death had tri- 
umph'd over Him. However, tho the 
Object of our Praiſes be different, the 
Method of Prai ſing may he the ſame, we 
may juſtly and Honourably make uſe of 
Their Artillery, eſpecially when, in- 
ſtead of being employ'd in the Defence of 
Superſtition and I yrauny, it is reſcued 
out of their Hands for the Support of 
the True Religion, and the Happieſt 
Government in the World, | 
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A DISCOURSE pronounc d by 
Mr. de Bzo Ns the oth of Fe- 
bruary 1643. when he was admitted 
a Member of the Academy in the 
room of Mr, Chancellor Sg GUIER, 

who was choſen Protector of it. | 


GENTLEMEN; 


— 


H E Favour, which I have the Ho- 
nour to receive from you, I could 


never have had the Aſſurance to 
| expect, tho' I paſſionately wiſh'd 
for it; and if my Acknowledgments do not 
anſwer the Dignity of your Benefaction, tis 
becauſe I cannot find any Words, which 
fall not infinitely ſhort of the Obligation. 
But as the moſt luminous, Bodies dazle the 
Eye, and cauſe Blindneſs by their Exeeſs of 
Light, fo this extraordinary Favour fills 
with a Crowd of Thoughts, and at the 
ſame time diſables me from uttering them. 
I have always had a Value for this Society, 
which I confider'd as the Sovereign Judge 
of Eloquence, way only one might meet 

Wit 
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with fix'd and certain Rules of an Art, 
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concerning which others have only collected 


a Set of Doubts and Conjectures. The A- 
cademy has had this Advantage, that Her 


very Birth was Illuſtrious, that She did not 
wait for Her Reputation from a long Courſe 
of Years; but as Rivers, which are naviga- 
ble even from their Source, ſo Her Original 
was as famous as Her Progreſs. There was 
no ſpace of Time between Her Riſe, and 
Her Perfection. And indeed Gentlemen, 
it was impoſſible that the Foundations of 
this Edifice ſhould be leſs Noble than they 
were, being laid by the ſame Perſon, to 
whom you owe your compleat Eitabliſh- 
ment. He, who thought fo juſtly upon e- 
very Occaſion, was ſenſible, that Glory 
might be as well acquir'd by Letters, as by 
Arms, and that the Art of perſuading Men 
was not inferior to that of overcoming them, 


the one being the Work of Force, the other 


of Reaſon. He gave to this Company a Re- 
putation, -which the Enemies of Virtue flat- 
ter'd themſelves would vaniſh at his Death; 
but the Authority of our new: Protector, and 
the particular Countenance, which He ſhews 


us, are convincing Arguments, that theſe ill 


Preſages were ill- grounded, and that our 
Credit, inſtead of ſuffering any Diminution 
by the common Loſs, will be preſerv'd in- 
tire under the Advantages of fo Noble a 

1 Protection. 
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Protection. For my Part, Gentlemen, who 
am the firſt Perſon you have -admitted into 
your my ſince this Change of Affairs, I 
would willingly anſwer the Opinion, which 

our Goodneſs has conceiv'd of me, but I 

ope to gain amongſt you the Qualifications, 
which I want, and which I ought to have 
brought with me; I expect much more 
from your Inſtructions and Example, than 
you have to expect from My Induſtry and 
Labours: All that I am able to promiſe you, 
is a fincere Affection, and an Attendance as 
conſtant and punctual as poſſible : For tho? 
my Duty did not oblige me to take part in 


your Exerciſes, my Advantage and my Plea- 


{ure would not ſuffer me to be abſent, and 
I am not ſo far an Enemy to my own Good 
and my own Satisfaction, as to neglect the 
Opportunities of profiting in ſo excellent a 
School, and of reaping the Fruits of the Ho- 
nour you have done me by introducing into 
this agreeable Society, which engages me 
in the ſtricteſt Alliance with ſo many Per- 
ſons of Merit, to whom I ſhall thro? the 
whole Courſe of my Life render all maniier 
of Reſpect and Service. 
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An HARANGUE pronounc d by 
Mr. PELISSO N the Goth of De- 
cember 165 2. occaſion d by the Re- 

ſolut ion, which the French Academy 
had taken, in conſiderat ion of the er 
cellent Hiſtory he had compos d, that 
be ſhould fill the firſt vacant Place in 
the Body, and in the mean while 
ſhould have the Priviledge of affiſting 
at their Aſſemblies, and paſſins his 
Opinion there as a Member of the 
Academy, with this Clauſe, that no 
other Perſon ſhould be admitted to 

tbe like Favour upon any Conſideration Þ 
whatever. r ce e 


GENTLEMEN, 
1 F you have entertain'd any Hopes of 
1 meeting with ſuch Acknowledgements 
from me, as may either be anſwerable to 
the Greatneſs of ſo uncommon a Mark of 
your Eſteem, or ſuitable to the Dignity of 
ſo Illuſtrious an Aſſembly, I queſtion not 
15 but you will ſoon be ready to condemn 
F your ſelves for laying fo extraordinary an 
I | | Obligation 


G 
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Obligation upon me: But if one may ſay of 
the Favours, which you beſtow, what ſome 
have ſaid of thoſe, which we receive from 
Heaven, that whoever has a true Senſe of 
their juſt Value, deſerves to be poſleſs'd of 
them, never did any one merit the Enjoy- 
ment of them more than my ſelf, and never 
did any Perſons make a more judicious 
Choice than you. 

I am ſenſible, how great an Honour it is 
to be admitted a Member of ſo eminent a 
Body, and how conſiderable an Advantage 
attends ſo great an Honour; how many Im- 
perfections I had to check me from aſpiring 


to this Dignity, and how many Obſtacles 


lay in your Way to hinder you from ad- 
vancing me to it. 

Theſè ſeveral Conſiderations are perpetu - 
ally preſenting themſelves to my Imaginati- 
on; there is not one of them, that does not 
engage my Attention, that does not affect 
me in a very ſenſible manner, and raiſe in 
me a particular Senſe of Gratitude. 


Shall T begin with the Glory, that re- 


dounds to me from fo diſtinguiſhing a Fa- 


vour ? Kings, Sonquerors, and even ſome 


of thoſe Heroes, whom Antiquity has rank- 


ed in the Number of its Gods, have thought 
it 2 mighty Honour to be created Citizens 
of certain Republicks. But, Gentlemen, to 
ſet this Matter in its' trueſt Light, a Re- 

| B 3 publick, 


* * 
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publick, in what flouriſhing Condition ſoe- 


ver it may be, is to. be conſider'd no other- 
wiſe than as a Collection of People, whom 
nothing but Intereſt and Neceſſity has 
form'd into an Alliance, where ſometimes 
Riches bear the Sway, ſometimes Force and 
Violence, at other times Artifice and Deceit, 
but very rarely it is, that Merit and Virtue 
are admitted to any Share in the Govern- 
ment. Certainly if we are not dazled by 
outward Pomp, if we judge by our Reaſon, 
rather than our Sight, as much as the Soul 
is ſuperior to the Body, and the defire of 
Knowledge to that of Life, ſo far does an 


Academy excel a Republick, ſo much does 


the Honour, which you have done me, ſur- 
paſs that, which thoſe Kings and Conque- 
rors, and even Gods of Antiquity valued 
themſelves upon. And when from theſe Re- 
flections in general I deſcend to others in 
particular, when I conſider with my ſelf this 
celebrated Society, eſtabliſh'd in the firſt 
City of the firſt Kingdom in the World, 
form'd by the greateſt Miniſter, that was 


ever plac'd in Authority, and protected at 


this time by Another, who, to ſay all, could 
not be more worthy to ſucceed him, than he 
is, when I repreſent to my Imagination ſuch 
a Society as this, compos'd of ſo many ex- 
cellent Men, known, eſteem'd, and admi- 
red by all Europe; when I imagine within 

* 4 e ** * my 
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my ſelf, that I ſhall for the future be plies 


8 
of a Place amongſt Them, and ſee my Name 
diſpers'd with Theirs throughout all the 


World, and ſhare in thoſe immortal Praiſes, 


which They have deſerv'd; ſhall I tell you, 
Gentlemen, my Thoughts? J am in a Doubt, 
whether I wake or ſleep, and whether Iam 
not in one of thoſe delightful Dreams, where 

we imagine our ſelves to be in Paradiſe, 
without ever quitting our Habitation. _ - 

But, Gentlemen, theſe pleaſing Deluſions 
leave nothing behind them ; whereas the 
Glory, of which I am admitted to be a Sha- 
rer, muſt be quickly attended with ſubſtan- 
tial and- real Advantages. To what Purpoſe 
ſhould I diſſemble in ſuch a Caſe ? Tho I 
have cheriſh'd a paſſionate Love for Learn- 
ing, even from my Infancy : Tho' I have 
directed all my Endeavours to the Art of 
writing well, it would neither be eaſy nor 
poſſible for me to attain to that Art with- 


out this extraordinary Favour, which you, 


have done me. There are plainly a few ex- 


alted Genius2s, whom Nature takes a Plea- 


ſure in forming, that poſſeſs every thing 
Within themſelves, that know what was 
never taught them, that do not follow 
Rules, but make them, and preſcribe them 
to others. Such are you, Gentlemen, this 


Day, ſuch formerly were ſome eminent Per- 
wo B 4 ſonages 
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ſonages of Rome and Athens; but as to Us 
of an inferior Rank, if We have no other 


Force to rely upon but our own, if we call 
in no Forreign Aſſiſtance, how is it poſſible, ' 


that by the Power of one ſingle Judgment 
and Fancy, which have nothing in them 
above the ordinary Pitch, we can ever 
pleaſe ſo) many different Geniuses, ſo many 
various Judgments, to whom our Works 
are expos'd ? How is it poſſible, that we can 
of our own Stock furniſh our ſelves with an 
infinite number of Excellencies, the princi- 
pal of which are ſeemingly of a Nature 


_ contrary one to another, that our Wrt- 


tings ſhould at. the ſame Time be fine 
5 ſolid, ſtrong and delicate, profound 
and polite, that we ſhould join in one 
and the ſame Compoſition, Simplicity and 
Art, Sweetneſs and Majeſty, Perſpicuity 
and Brevity, Negligence and Accuracy, 
Boldneſs and Modeſty, and ſometimes even 
Madneſs and Reaſon. It is enough, if Na- 
ture has ſupply'd us with a Part of thoſe 
Qualities, ſo neceſſary to ſuch extraordinary 
Performances, we muſt be oblig'd to the 
reſt for Inſtruction; we muſt have recourſe 
to Precepts and Examples, Friends and Ma- 
ſters; and theſe Precepts, theſe Examples, 
theſe Friends, theſe Maſters, tis amongſt 
You, Gentlemen, that I propoſe to find. 
What ſhall I now fay of that ſweet Diſpoſi- 
tion 
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tion, which, I imagine, reigns in all your 

Conferences? Thoſe, whom you admit to 
them, are able enough in ſome meaſure to re- 
preſent to themſelves the Honour and Ad- 
vantage, which are deriv'd from them; but 
as to the Pleaſure, which muſt undoubtedly 
flow to you from the agreeable Communi- 
cation of all excellent Things, the Pleaſure, 
which Virtue and Friendſhip, which a per- 
fect Harmony amongſt your ſelves, and a 
Conformity in all laudable Purſuits, mix 
with all your Converſations, one muſt, if I 
miſtake not, taſte it, before one can conceive 
it, it is to be felt, and not expreſs'd. And 
to atteſt this Truth, Gentlemen, I call You 
to witneſs, I call to witneſs thoſe Hours, 
which run ſo ſwiftly, and thoſe unwelcome 
Nights, which uſually come too quickly up- 
on you, and break up your Aſſemblies. 

But I dwell too long, Gentlemen, upon 
that Part of your Generoſity, which is the 
leaſt remarkable. It might have become 
me to have thank'd you in this manner, 
had you conferr'd this Honour upon me, 
either in Conſideration of my Merit, or in 
Regard to my preſſing Sollicitations, or out 
of pure Neceſſity to fill up a Vacancy, and 
to keep up your Old Rules. But now that 

ou think fit to ſhut your Eyes to all my 
Imperfections, to anticipate my Pu 
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and Expectations, and for my. Sake to for- 
get your Laws and your Cuſtoms ; ſince 
no Obſtacle, how great ſoever, has preſent- 
ed it ſelf, that your Goodneſs has not ſur- 
mounted ; what Expreſſions, what Elo- 
22 tho” it were your own, would be 
ſufficient to return you my due Acknow- 
ledgments. I am willing to paſs by thoſe 
Detects, which you your ſelves have been 
unwilling to look into, and which {ſhould 
have hinder'd you from placing your 
Thoughts on me; and would to God FT 
could either correct or conceal them for 
ever from you. But this Exceſs, this Pro- 
fuſion of your Favours, this Method of 
obliging me, if I may be allow'd the Ex- 
preſſion, againſt all Method, will not per- 
mit me to be ſilent. I fear, Gentlemen, that 
I am ſpeaking with too much Freedom. 
You have done, methinks, on this Occaſion 
more than either you ought or could do; 

ou have had in ſome meaſure a greater 
Yor) to My Honour than your own, and 
have had the Intereſt of one private Perſon, 
without any Merit, more at Heart than the 


Intereſt of all your Auguſt Body. I was 


thinking, Gentlemen, and poſſibly it might 
be your Thought, that this would have 
been the principal Topick of my Diſcourſe ; 
but how can I dwell upon a Subject, where, 
if I have a mind to applaud your Gone 
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I find my ſelf almoſt neceſſitated to con- 
demn your Indulgence , where all my 
Returns would carry with them ſo ma- 
ny Marks of Reproach, where I could 
neither excuſe you without Pride, nor ac- 
cuſe you without Ingratitude ? Indeed if 
the Members of the Academy never did ſuch 
an Honour to any Perſon, never had any 
Perſon ſo true and ſincere an Intention to 
do Honour to Them, if they have violated 
their own Laws for my Sake, they ſhalÞ 


never have Cauſe to complain, that I violate 


them. But I fear that all my good Reſolu- 
tions can never excuſe Thoſe, which they 
have taken. Who am I, Gentlemen, that, 
to favour me, they ſhould ſhake the Foun- 
dations, which have been laid with ſuch 
Strength of Judgment, and eſtabliſh'd by 
the Practice of ſo many Years? Who am 1, 
that, to receive me into this Sacred Place, it 
ſhould be neceſſary not to open the Gates, 
but if I dare ſpeak it, to beat down the 
very Walls and Ramparts, as Men would 
do for the Triumphant Entry of a V ictorious 
Monarch ? I ſhould be carried away with 
Vanity, Gentlemen, if I proceeded any far- 
ther. I am tranſported with that pleaſing 
Confuſion of Thought, which Joy and Gra- 
titude, and all the other agreeable Paſſions, 
when rais'd to their higheſt Pitch, do fill 
me with, and in this Diſorder of Mind all 


I can 
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I can do, is to repeat my own Words, and 
finiſh' my Diſcourſe with the ſame Expreſſi- 
ons, with which it was begun. If you have 
entertain'd any Hopes of meeting with ſuch 
Acknowledgments from me, as may either 
be anſwerable to the Greatneſs of fo remark- 
able a Pavour, or ſuitable to the Dignity of 
fo Illuſtrious an Aſſembly, I queſtioa not 
but wn have already condemn'd your ſelves 
for laying ſo ſingular an Obligation upon 
me; but if we may be ſaid to deſerve it, 
when we have a juſt Senſe of its Worth, 
never did any one merit it more than my 
felf, and never did any Perſons make a 
more judicious Choice than You. 
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A Diſcourſe pronounc'd the Fir$ of 
November by Mr PELIsSsoN, upon 
bis filling the Place of Mr Porcheres. 


I 


Gentlemen, 


Could have wiſh'd never to have re- 
ceiv'd the News of any- Gentleman's 
Death of this Society, and to have conti- 
nu'd a Supernumerary the whole Courſe of 
my Lite, which was an Honour far. exceed- 
ing my Deſerts ; however, ſince Affairs 
muſt take another Turn, I cannot but be 
2” OR pleas d 
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pleas'd to find, that your illuſtrious Socie- 


ty. does thus Day confirm the Suffrages, it 
had before made in my Favour, without 
being driven to other Reſolutions, either 
by the numerous Faults, which muſt kave 
been diſcover'd in me, ſince L had the Ho- 
nour to aſſiſt at theſe Meetings, or thro the 
various Murmurings, which have been raisd 


en all Sides againſt that unfortunate Work; 


which, as inoffenſive as it is, could not have 
the good Luck to give equal Satisfaction to 
all forts of People. I find my ſelf, Gentle- 
men, under a Neceſſity of repeating the 
Proteſtations, which I have frequently 


made, that, in the Compoſition as well as 


Publication of that Book, I never enter- 
tain'd any other Deſign than to be ſervice- 
able to the Society, to oblige all the particu- 
lar Members of it, to do Honour to the Me- 
mory of our late Protector, and Juſtice to 
the Merit and Extraction of our Preſent one. 
And to this Proteſtation, Gentlemen, I will 
add another, which is, that I ſhall not fol- 
low the Example of Thoſe, who. declare a 
paſſionate Eſteem for their Miſtreſſes in the 
happy Days of Courtſhip, and are no ſooner 
ty'd in Matrimony, than they ſhew their 
Diſtaſte to it; on the contrary, you ſhall 
ſee me redouble my Pains and Diligence, 
and by my reſpectful Behaviour towards 
this Body in general, and to every Member 
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in particular; I ſhall endeavour to give you 


very evident Proofs,that a Soul,which is not 
altogether mercenary , is more influenc'd 
by the Remembrance and Acknowledg- 
ment of Favours already receiv'd, than by 
the Hopes and Aſſurances of receiving 
them. 1 
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A Diſcourſe pronounc d in the Tear 


1661 by Mr de CASSAGNES, 


when he was admitted in the room of 


Mr Saint Amant, 


Gentlemen, 


[Ince it is more Honourable to beſtow a 
Favour, than to diſcharge a Debt, I 
acknowledge my ſelf unworthy of a Place 
in this Academy, that you may appear the 
more worthy of Applauſe for conferring it 


upon me, and that the Choice, which you 
have done me the Honour to make this 


Day, may gain you the Character of gene- 
rous Benefactors, as in all the other Choices 
you have acquir'd the Reputation of equi- 


equi 
table Judges: However, as high an Obliga- 


tion as this is, yet ſince by admitting me in- 

to this Auguſt Aſſembly, you have put me 

under the Neceſſity of returning bk, 
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publick Acknowledgments, I will take the 


Liberty to fay, that either you ought not 
to have ſhewn any Regard at all for me, 
or you ought to have ſhewn me much more 
than you have, and either have refus'd me 
the Honour, which I am not worthy to re- 
ceive, or diſcharg'd me from an Obligation, 
which I am not able to pay ; and moſt cer- 
tain it is, that the Favours which You grant, 
are not like thoſe, which are uſually receiv'd 
in Civil Commerce, for They only engage us 
to common Acknowledgments and ordina- 
ry Returns of Gratitude, in which Caſes 
there needs no more towards acquitting 
ones ſelf handſomly, than to diſcover an In- 
clination to do it; and in ſhort, whatſoever 
we receive without Ingratitude, we enjoy 
without Reproach. But here to what pur- 
poſe is all the Demonſtration of a tender 
Affection, without the Marks of a. bright 
Genius? It is not ſufficient to have a good 
Diſpoſition, unleſs you are bleſsd with an 
happy Thought; it is not ſufficient to avoid. 
the Imputation of being Ungrateful, unleſs 
we acquire the ory of being Eloquent ; 
in a word, it is not ſufficient that we are 
pleas'd with the ſecret Motions of our own 
ſincere and grateful Reſentment, unleſs we 
pleaſe the Sovereign Judges of polite Learn- 
ing by the ſubſtantial Ornaments of an in- 
genious and elegant Diſcourſe. This Con- 

* | ſideration 


for I have to this Day been in d 


(67 
fideration might very well prevent my 
ſpeaking, if you would allow me the Liber- 
ty to be ſilent; but ſince that is forbidden 
either by your Laws or Cuſtoms, I find my 
ſelf at this time under the ſame Circum- 
ſtances with thoſe, who hazard themſelves 
in Battel, where even Deſpair it ſelf in- 
ſpires them with ſome Degree of Hope. In 
my Opinion, Neceſſity may produce Wit as 
well as Courage, and I begin to hope, that 
if agreeable Paſſions have a natural Power 
to make us EloquentzThoſe which your Ge- 
neroſity has rais'd in my Breaſt, will make 
me expreſs the Favour, you have done me, 
in as lively a manner, as I now conceive it. 
When I reflect upon this glorious and ſin- 
gular Obligation, my Mind is entertain'd 


by Turns with the pleaſing View of the 


paſt, preſent, and future; and that I might 
conceive a true Idea of its juſt Value, I have 
already conſider'd the Hopes and Fears, 
from which I have been freed, the Joy, 
which does at preſent ariſe in me, and the 


advantageous Conſequences, which may 
reaſonably be expected hereafter. 


As one can never fall into a greater Miſ- 
fortune; than to embrace a Profeſſion, which 
is not ſuitable to ones Genius, You, Gentle- 
men, have eas'd me from the Pain of an 
Uncertainty, which had long perplex'd me, 
iſpute with 

my 
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my ſelf, whether I had-not been ſo unhappy 


as to have made a wrong Choice, and whe- 
ther, by dedicating my ſelf to Learning, I 
had obey'd the Voice of Heaven, and fol- 
low'd the Dictates of Nature. The ſtrong 
Paſſion, which I had for Literature,was not 
ſufficient to remove thoſe Fears ; for tho? 
the Love of Virtue has ſuch an Effe& upon 
us, as to make us Virtuous, the Love of 
Learning has not ſuch an Influence upon us, 
as to make us Learned, and we every Day 
Tee an infinite Number of People, that are 
paſſionately fond of uſeful Lectures, and in- 
genious Converſation, that maintain a cloſe 
Correſpondence with the Dead, as well as 


the Living, and after all this make no Im- 
provement from their long and laborious © 


Searches after Knowledge. But for my 
Part, I muſt confeſs my ſelf under no fur- 
ther Apprehenſions of being rank'd in the 
Number of thoſe unfortunate Gentlemen. 
You confirm my Choice by Yours, and-You 
let me ſee, that I was not unacquainted 
with my own Genius, and convinc'd me by 
a Glorious Inſtance, that I had purſued the 
likelieſt Tract in the Way to Honour. Ho- 
nour, which every Man covets, ought to be 
in a ſingular manner coveted by Men of Li- 
terature, becauſe in Their Condition, which 
tor the moſt Part is attended with no other 
Reward than that of Fame, there is no Me- 
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to perceive, that your Eſteem is always at- 
are fo far Maſters of Reputation, as not on- 
Name being once enroll'd with yours can 


Paſſion ſoever it may be, never fails to give 
the Mind much Perplexiry, and keep it in a 


and fill'd the Extent of my Defires ; and 
having honour'd me with a Title the moſt 


Member of a more Auguſt Body? Where 


(18) 
dium betwixt Praiſe and Diſpraiſe; it is 
ſhameful not to be Eminent, and whoever 
is not the Object of Admiration, is the Ob- 
ject of Deriſion. | | | 

Can any one now be ſo inſenſible as not 


rended with that of the Publick, that you 


ly to enjoy it in an ample manner your ſelves, 
but to put others in Poſſeſſion of it. Who 
does not ſee, that you, Gentlemen, have o- 
pen'd to me the Gates of Honour, by open- 
ing to me thoſe of this Place, and that my 


be in no Danger amidſt ſo many ſhining 
ights of ever falling again into Obſcurity. 
ut beſides ſince Ambition, how noble a 


very reſtleſs State, you, Gentlemen, have 
been a Means of quieting that unruly Tem- 
peſt Within me, you have ſtopt the Courſe, 


glorious, that I could have wiſh'd, you have 
reduc'd me to the happy Neceſſity of having 
nothing to wiſh for More. In fine, is there 
any new Honour, which after this has 
Charms enough to engage my Purſuit after 
it, or my Deſire of it? Can J ever be a 


can 
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can I find another eminent Society, compo- 
ſed of ſo many bright Wits, that owes it's 
Riſe to a more Illuſtrious Founder, and it's 
Protection this Day to a Genius, ſo glorious 
to the Age, ſo neceſſary to the World, and 
to fay all, fo highly worthy of your Enco- 
miums. I am very ſenſible that you have 
made this great Cardinal, and this incom- 
parable Chancellor the Subjects of your Pa- 
negyricks. By this Means you ſecure to 
one another reciprocally the Enjoyment of 
Fame; and as your Writings are able to im- 
mortalize Their Actions, Their Actions are 
no leſs able to immortalize your Writings; 
ſo manifeſt it is, that it belongs to you 
alone, Gentlemen, to give a ſuitable Recom- 
pence to Heroick Virtues, and that That 
Nation, which places its Ambition in culti- 
vating the Exerciſes of Wit, and is enrich'd 
with as many Academies as Towns, mult 
acknowledge for the Honour of France, that 
it never produc any Genius, which excel- 
led you, nor does at this time produce any, 
that equals you. The People of that Nation, 
I fay, muſtſconfeſs, that if They pofſeſs the 
Country of the Romans, You enjoy the In- 
heritance of their Learning, and improve 
upon their Example; that if you are not 
Their Deſcendants, you deſerve to be fo; 

and in ſhort (to apply upon this Occaſion 
one of their own Thoughts) if it were in 
FRO C2 their 
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their Power to adopt any Children out of 
the vaſt Numbers of the preſent Generation, 
they would immediately fix their Eyes upon 
you, who are the moſt lively Lmage of them- 
ſelves, who have the expreſs Character of 
their Brightneſs imprinted on you, and ſhew 
Vour near Reſemblance to thoſe Great Men 
by your Lofty and Majeſtick Eloquence. 

I find my ſelf then admitted into the So- 
ciety of the moſt Illuſtrious Perſonages in 


0 the World, and perceive this very Day, that 
$48 all my paſt Pains are converted into preſent 
N. Joys, that I am for ever freed from thoſe 


7vs perplexing "Thoughts, which divided my 
* Life betwixt Hopes and Fears, and in a 
* - great meaſure diſturb'd the Repoſe of it. 
"RY You, Gentlemen, never felt ſuch Tranſports 
7% of Joy upon your firſt admiſſion into this 
1 Society, you that were born, what we now 
, find you, who had every one your Place in 
| the Academy, before you fill'd it, and being 
= always aſſur'd of the Poſt, which you were 
1 one Day to poſſeſs, waited for it without 
"Rb Hope, and enter*d upon it without Emotion. 
5 As to what regards my felt, I am not able 
bl. to judge, whether you have not been de- 
0. ceiv'd in me, or whether I have not de- 
* ceiv'd my ſelf; but whatever it be, I tri- 
. umph in my Honour, and good Fortune, 
10 aud eſteem my ſelf equally happy, whether 
0 J you have done me a Favour, or I do my 
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ſelf an Injuſtice, whether it be, that you o· 
vervalue me, or that I undervalue my ſelf. 


What ſtill redoubles my Satisfaction, is, 


that the Glory, which I now poſſeſs, is no 
ways ſubject to the Mutability of Human 
Affairs. There is no poſſibility of loſing it, 
when it is once acquir'd; it raiſes Envy 
without fearing it; it deſpiſes the Caprice 
of Fortune; it overcomes the very Power of 
Death, becauſe it is this, which gives us 
Immortality. But we are not only to make 
a judgment of its Solidity by its Duration, 
but by its Effects and Conſequences; and 
this Head I ought perhaps particularly to 
dwell upon, becauſe I am perſuaded, that 
you your ſelves have a more eſpecial Regard 
to it. Yes, without doubt, you have conſide- 
red me rather with reſpect to the future, than 
the preſent, without reflecting what I was, 
you have employ'd your whole Thoughts 
upon what I might be, and without waiting 
to make me happy, till I might deſerve my 
Happineſs, you have crown'd with an anti- 
cipated Reward the favourable Hopes you 
had entertain'd of my Labours. 

To expreſs my Thoughts clearly, give me 
leave, Gentlemen, to declare againſt that 
vulgar Error, with which ſo many have 
been led away, that there are no Rules to 
be laid down for teaching the Art of Speak- 
ing, and that if they have a Mind to ex- 
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preſs themſelves happily, whether in Proſe, 
or Verſe, they have nothing more to do 
than to give a Looſe to their Fancy, and 
purſue without any Reſtraint the Flights 
of Nature. That every one naturally deli- 
vers himſelf handſomely upon thoſe things, 
of which he has a clear Conception, was 
the Opinion of a Philoſopher; but methinks 
one might uſe with more Juſtice the Expre- 
flion of a celebrated Orator, that Men ſpeak 
very uncouthly of thoſe things; which they 


do not underſtand, and they cannot expreſs 
themſelves with a goodGrace in thoſe Points, 


which they do conceive, except they are 


SkilPd in the Art of Speaking. This Noble 


Art, or rather theſe two Noble Arts, one 


of which teaches us the Language of the 


Gods, the other the Language of Men, 
have been well underftood and praQtic'd b 

the Ancients, who are the Maſters, as well 
as Models of Both. But neither their Ex- 
amples nor their Precepts can furniſh us 
with any perfect Inſtructions, becauſe their 
Cuſtom does not altogether agree with ours; 
and we muſt not think of being reliſh'd by 
the preſent Times, except we not only ſuit 
our ſelves to the Genjus of the Language, 


but fall in with the Taſte of the Age, and 


the Humour of the Nation. Beſides, what 
Probabiliry is there, that theſe Great Men 
could have left behind them the utmoſt 
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Bounds of their Knowledge, and the whole 
Buſineſs of their Meditations ? We ſee, that 
in a long Train of Conferences, which have 
been held, a Thouſand Doubts have been 
rais'd and reſoly'd, either accidentally or 
delignedly, which could neither have been 
ſtarted or remov'd in Works of a confin'd 
and regular Nature, and as in the Rela- 
tion of ſuch Matters, as depend upon the 
Memory, Books always contain more Learn- 
ing than their Authors, fo in Matters of Re- 
flection, which depend upon the Judgment, 
Authors do always. abound with more 
Learning, than their Works. If therefore 


.all theſe Qracles of ancient Greece, and an- 


cient Lal were {till Living, they would fi- 
niſh in their Converſation, what they have 
begun in their Writings; they would lay 
down different Rules according to the Di- 
verſity of Cuſtoms, Languages, and Geni- 


uses, they would deſcend from Generals to 


Particulars, and by rendring the common 
Precepts peculiar and proper to us, they 
would lead us as it were by the Hand upon 
the Theatre of Honour. Certainly it were 
much to be wiſh'd, that Heaven, after ha- 
ving once ohlig d the World with theſe, Men, 


had never ſnatchd them from it; but let us 


uo longer lament their Loſs, ſince we fee; it 
fo happily repair'd ; for we find in You, Gen- 
tlemen, all that we ſhould be able to find in 
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Them, and that improv'd to a greater De- 


gree of Perfection by the excellency of Your 
Judgment, ſuperior to all the Advantages of 
Art. You can point out to us, where it may 
be uſeful to imitate the Ancients, and where 


1t may be proper to take a contrary or a 


different Method. You are acquainted with 
the whole Compaſs of our Language, with 
every thug that is Natural as well as For- 


reign to it; You inſtruct all, vbom You have 


a Mind to inſtruct; You Charm all, whom 
You are pleas'd to Charm, and by theſe 
wonderful Effects re-eſtabliſh amongſt us 


the Sovereignty of Eloquence, and the Di- 


vinity of Poetry. Why then ſhall I diſſem- 


ble wy Hopes? Since they are grounded 


rather upon Your Aſſiſtance, than my own 
Strength, I have reaſon to believe, that You 
will one Day or otlier make me worthy of 
that Auguſt Body, into which You have 
given me ſo favourable an Admittance, that 
after having receiv'd from You no ſmall 
ſhare of Honour, I ſhall likewiſe receive 
trom. You ſome. ſhare of Merit; and that 
ſince Care and Culture, when ſeconded by 
the Influence of the Sun, ſometimes inſpires 
fruitfulneſs into a Soil, which is none of the 
happieſt, ſo Labour and Study, when ani- 


mated by the Preſence of Your Aſſemblies, 


will fortifie the Weakneſs of my Genius, 


and correct my natural ImperfeQions. 
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It is not, that T expect ever to go ſuch 
great Lengths, or take ſo direct a Courſe as 
my Guides, and come up to that Idea of 
Perfection, which You have rais'd in me; 
but without pretending to equal You, I 
eſteem it Honour enough to tollow You. 
Very high are the Places even below Your 
Rank, and tho' we are excell'd by You, we 
may excel the reſt of the World. Theſe, 
Gentlemen, are the ſolid Hopes, which Your 
Favours give me leave to conceive, to which 
J add another, which is the moſt agreeable 
Object of my Wiſhes, and the moſt delight- 
ful Entertainment of my Thoughts, that, 
in the remaining Part of my Lite I promife 
my {elf the good Fortune of placing ſo many 
Men in the Number of my Friends, who 
are now in the Capacity of Brethren. I 
am ſenſible, that theſe Illuſtrious Friend- 


{hips are never the Work of one Day, but 


of a Tryal of many Years, and that the 


ood Diſpoſition of the Mind may contri- 
ute more towards procuring them, than 
any other ſort of Merit. Wherefore as In- 


tegrity does rather depend upon our ſelves, 
than either Learning or Politeneſs, IT dare 


promiſe You, Gentlemen, that if I cannot 
reach the Loftineſs of Your Eloquence, T 
will imitate at leaſt the Prudence of Your 
Conduct; that if I often violate the Rules 
of Art, I will more punCtually obſerve ng | 
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of Virtue, and, in fine, if I never can do 
any Honour to this Academy by my Wrt- 
tings, I will never do it any Diſcredit by 
my Actions. 


— 


A Diſcourſe pronounc'd in January 
1650 by Mr de Montigny Abbot , 
afterwards Biſhop of Leon, when he 
was admitted into the Place of Mr 
Boileau. 


Gentlemen, 


F the Way into this Illuſtrious Compa- 
ny was open only to thoſe happy Geni- 
uscs, whom Nature has form'd to be a Rule 
and Model for others, if Men could only be 


Introduc'd into this Place by the Aſſiſtance 


of the higheſt Degree of Learning and Po- 
liteneſs, It, in ſhort, it were neceſſary to re- 
ſemble You, before we could be admitted 
into Your Society, how far foever my Am- 
bitious Wiſhes might have carried me in 


private, I ſhould have taken care never to 


have declar'd them, and have dreaded in 


Jou thoſe very Qualifications, which all the 


World admires. But on the other hand, 
Gentlemen, if in theſe fatal Conjunctures, 
when You are under a Neceſſity of filling 
the Places, that become vacant, You had a 
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particular Regard to thoſe, who beſt under- 
ſtood the Dignity and Importance of them; 
if the high Opinion, which Men have con- 
ceiv'd of Your Abilities, were to be look'd 
upon as the ſureſt Mark of their own; and 
if Yon gave the glorious Preference rather 
to ſuch, as know how to value You, than 
to ſuch as are able to imitate You, how di- 
ſtruſtfal ſoever I may be of my own Ta- 
lents, I dare affirm, that no Body could 
plead a better Title to Your Favour than 
my ſelf, and the extraordinary Eſteem , 
which I profeſs for You, would very juſtly 
procure me That, which Jou have ſhewn me. 
For, Gentlemen, I do not look upon this 
Illuſtrious Body only as the Inſtitution of 
that Incomparable Miniſter, whoſe Genius, 
more extenſive than his Fortune, and more 
eminent than his Dignity, diſdain'd to un- 
dertake any ordinary Concern ; I conſider 
it likewiſe as the Maſter- piece of his Poli- 
ticks, who, without leaving his Memory 
in the Power of Envy, has conſecrated it to 
Immortality, and without being any ways 
burdenſome to the Publick, or his Succeſ- 
ſors, has given the World Occaſion to ſay 
as much in his Favour, as has been ſaid in 
Commendation of the beſt Beloved of all 
the Emperors, that he was honour'd with 
more Encomiums, after he was Dead, than 
Others have recciv'd, _ they Livd. 
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If this Great Man, from the Height of 
that Glory, with which we may preſume 
him to be bleſt, continues to intereſt him- 
ſelf in That of the Kingdom, what a Plea- 
ſure has he in ſeeing, that His Inſtructions 
are ſeconded by your Labours, that the 
Muſes, whom he ſo much cheriſh'd, are oy 


longer treated as Foreigners; that the Gra 
ces, Which he had introduc'd, are natura- 


liz d; that our Language, which he em- 


ploy'd fo much Pains in poliſhing, is no 


more that Gazliſh, and Gothick Dialect, un- 
known to its Neighbours, deſpis'd in its 
own Country, and baniſh'd from all fort of 
good Books, but that it has ſpread it ſelf in- 
to all the Courts of Europe, Where it is the 
Delight of their Princes, and the Interpreter 
of our Ambaſſadors; that, without loſing 
any thing of its native Simplicity, it has 
acquir'd Delicacy, that, without ranging 
its Sentences in au Order different from that 
of its Thoughts, it has been made capable 
of receiving a ſprightly Turn; that it con- 
tends with the talian for Smoothneſs, and 
with the Spaiiſþ for Majeſty; and that it 
has enrich'd it ſelf with ſo many Elegant 
Tranſlations of the Remains of the Immor- 
tal Dead Languages, the Greek and the La- 
tin, which now have no other Advantage 
over it, than that of their venerable Anti- 


quity? ee : | 
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All Fance, Gentlemen, values it ſelf upon 
it, and applauds You for it. It invites You 
to continue Your Application, as owing its 
flouriſhing Condition to it. It pays, Your 


Voluntary Labours with Self- intereſted 


Commendations, and becauſe You are the 
only Society of the Kingdom, that works 
without any Reward, it thinks it ſelf ob- 
lig'd to recompenſe Your Endeavours with 
an Honour, that is preferable to any Re- 
ward whatever. 'To ſpeak ones Mother 
Tongue gracefully has formerly been e- 
ſteem'd an Honourable Qualification. The 
ſhining Heroes of Antiquity, the Scylla's, 
the Pompey's, and a "Thouſand others, have 


been in a ſingular manner celebrated for it; 


after ſo many Battels won, ſo many Pro- 
vinces ſubdu'd, they did not think it below 
their Character to be commended for ha- 
ving well underſtood a Language, which 
they had learn'd from their Nurſe. 

In ſhort, Men appear ſuperior one to 
another, only in Proportion to their Talent 
of expreſſing themſelves. Almoſt every one 


feels the ſame Impulſes, almoſt every one 


falls into the ſame Way of Thinking, nay, 
thoſe are the moſt beautiful Thoughts, that 
are the moſt eaſy, and the molt natural. 
What therefore diſtinguiſhes them, and fets 
them off, is nothing but the manner of 
ipcaking them, and the Turn which is gi- 

ven 
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ven to them in the Expreſſion ; they are 
naturally rough Diamonds , which only 


ſhine, as they are poliſh'd, and which owe 


not their Value more to Nature, that forms 
them, than to Art, that places them to Ad- 
vantage. How deſirable and ingenious a 
Talent is this, which not only adorns the 
Mind with an infinite Variety of Graces, 
that render it agreeable to others; but 


which likewiſe ennobles it ſelf by an Alli- 


ance with all the Virtues, that render it 
profitable to ones {elf ; for it is certain, that 
the Beauty of Language and true Eloquence 
can no more diſplay it ſelf without Innocen- 
cy of Manners, than the Flower can open 
it ſelf without the Influence of its Root; 
and eſpecially, Gentlemen, in a Kingdom, 


whoſe Language has this particular Gift of 


being ſo chaſte and fo ſevere, that it cannot 
bear the leaſt Extravagincies in common 
Diſcourſe, which requires ſo much Liberty; 
nor even in our Poetry, which every where 
elſe allows it ſelf ſo great a Latitude; that 
Sos a Veil, as it were, over all the un- 
nly Idea's, which it expoſes to View; 
and in ſhort, that it loſes immediately all 
its V igour and Beauty, if it be not adorn'd 
and ſupported by an honeft Heart: So that 
the Character of a Member of the Freush 
Academy may be detin'd with more * 
" aa 
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than was that formerly of a perfect Orator, 
An Honeft Man, who is a good Speaker, © 
There is, without doubt, a near Relation 
betwixt the Soul, and its Expreſſions. They 
are its moſt natural Tmages; and He a- 
mongſt the Romans, who applied himſelf ſo 
cloſely to the Study of their Language and 
their Manners, has made this Remark, 
that the Language was no longer pure at 
Rome, than whilſt the Manners were ſo, 
and they did not ceaſe to ſpeak well, till 


; they grew weary of living well. 


Let us go ſtill farther upon the Credit of 
Hiſtory; it ſeems, by I know not what Fa- 
tality, as if the Fortune of Empires were 
involy*d in that of their Language. 

The Empire of the Greeks was never in a 
more flouriſhing Condition, than whilſt tt 
retain*d the Purity of the Attict Dialect, 
which charm'd even their very Enemies, 
and which they fancy'd the Gods themſelves 
would have borrow'd, if they had occaſion 
to communicate their "Thoughts to the 
World; as ſoon as that Divine Language 
underwent a ſenſible Alteration, the State 
of Abfolute Independency, which they were 
ſo jealous of loſing , began to decline, and 
they faw at once the Ruin of their Empire, 
and their Eloquence. e 82 

Did not the Roman Empire ſhare the ſame 


Fate with the Latin, neither of which ar- 
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riv'd to their full Strength and perfect Beau- 
ty till the Reign of Auguſtus, and both of 
— apparently decay'd and loſt Ground 
under That of his Succeſſor ? But why need 
we fetch Examples from fo great a Diſtance, 
ſince we may produce ſuch as are Nearer 
and more Remarkable ? Is it not true, 
Gentlemen, that if this Monarchy never at- 
tain'd to ſo high a Pitch of Glory, as that, 
to which our invincible Monarch has rais'd 
it, by the Wiſdom of his Counſels, and the 
Prodigies of his Valour ; our Language like- 
wiſe never arriv'd at ſo high a Point of Per- 
fection, as that, wherein You have plac'd it, 
by the Delicacy of -Your Expreſſions, and 
the Juſtneſs of Your Performances? 
The Luſtre of it, which has ſpread it ſelf 
over this Nation, 1s too viſible not to be 
univerſally perceiv'd ; but I queſtion whe- 
ther the World has ſufficiently apprehended, 
what Pains and Qualifications have been 
neceſſary to raiſe it, and of how extenſive 
and laborious a Nature Your Employment 
is. All the other Sciences are confin'd to 
certain Objects, which they never tranſ- 
greſs; That of a Member of the Academy 
is Immenſe, is Infinite, and is the only one, 
whoſe Views ought not to be limited. As 
it is His Province to paſs his Judgment up- 
on all ſorts of Diſcourſes, it is neceſſary, that 
his Knowledge extend to all forts of Sub- 
| 1 
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jects; that he be equally familiar with Par- 
xaſſus. and the Lyceum, the Barr, and the 
Pulpit, the Country and the Court ; that 
ſometimes he may quote Antiquity to pre- 
ſerve thoſe Terms, upon which it may have 
ſtamp'd a kind of Authority , ſometimes 
give a Check to Cuſtom, which frequently 
ſpeaks as idly as it acts; in ſhort, it is ne- 
ceſſary, that he acquire a Stock of Know- 
ledge as univerſal as his Juriſdiction, that 


| _— an implacable Hatred to ill Expreſ- 


ſions, he ſhould attack them even in their 


ſtrongeſt Fortifications, that he may be able, 


and ſometimes dare to alter Decrees paſt in 
Sovereign Courts, to criticiſe upon Ha- 
rangues made by Generals of Armies, to 
call to Account the Orders of Kings, and 
to cenſure Words pronounc'd in the Chair 
of Infallibility. 

All the Tribunals of the Kingdom, Gen. 
tlemen, are very willing to appeal to Yours, 
eſpecially whilſt it continues under the Glo- 
rious Protection of this Great Perſonage, as 
juſt in his Diſcourſe, as in his Actions, as 
well inſtructed in the Laws of the Lan- 
guage, as in Thoſe of the Realm, who 
weighs his Expreſſions as exactly, as if they 
were the Intereſts of other Men, and whom 
Heaven has thought fit to preſerve in his 
Eminent Dignity longer than it has done 
any of his Predeceſſors, only becauſe it he 
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the more neceſſary to the Happineſs of 
France, and the Glory of the Academy. Cu- 
ſtom it ſelf, that Tyrant of living Langua- 
ges, which formerly pretended to the Right 
of Life and Death, and Reſurrection, as it 
were, over all Words, which order'd them 
generally, rather according to the Caprice 
of the Vulgar, than the Advice of the Judi- 
cious, at preſent gives Attention to Your 
\ Deciſions, and has never any Conteſt with 
the World, wherein it does not conſult You 
as her Oracles, and appeal to You as Her 
Judges. You have found out the Secret of 
regulating her Extravagancies, and of fixing 
Her Inconſtancy, by the Means of Your 
Excellent Dictionary, a Work of ſo many 
Hands, and ſo many Years, an Eternal 
Azylum of Expreſſions, ſtamp'd with Your 
Mark, a Publick Treaſury of all the Riches 
of our Language, the Edition whereof, as 
it ĩs expected with the utmoſt Impatience, 
mult raiſe the Curioſity of Strangers, gain 
the Applauſe of the French, and procure the 
Favour of a Prince, who, as he is every 
Day performing Actions worthy to be im- 
mortaliz'd, has a particular Intereſt in fa- 
vouring thoſe, who are the beſt able to im- 
mortalize them. 8 
What an Advantage is it, Gentlemen, for 

a Man full of Uncertainties about his Lan- 
' guage, Who has nothing to recommend him, 


but 
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but his Diſpoſition to learn, to be admitted 
into a School, where he will draw from the 
Fountain Head Solutions for every Doubt, 
where he will find as many Maſters, as You 


have been pleas'd to chuſe Companions , 


where, by a fort of Enchantment, he will 


ſee as many Flowers ſpring up, as You ſhall 

pronounce Words, where he will be able 

at once both to inſtruct and divert himſelf, 
There is no Darkneſs, that does not va- 


nin, no Clouds, that do not diſperſe upon 


our Approach to You; as we ſee certain Bo- 
dies in the World, which, tho? opaque, and 
without any Light in themlelves, borrow 
ſo much Brightneſs from the Sun, to which 
they are expos'd, as makes them ſhine, to 
all Appearance, like the Stars; ſo, Gentlemen, 
there is no Underſtanding fo cloudy, as 
does not brighten at Your Lights, none ſo 
low, as does not elevate it ſelf by Your Ex- 
ample , none fo ordinary, as does not bor- 
row Reputation enough from You to appear 
it ſelf Illuſtrious in the World. : 
How impatient was I to be in a Conditi- 
on of reaping the Advantage of thoſe de- 


lightful Inſtructions! What a preſſing Occa-. 


ſion had I for them! How agreeable is it 
always to be able to expreſs ones Senti- 
ments, and how vexatious ſometimes, when 
we find our ſelves incapable of doing it 
ſince at this very Moment, as loaded as 
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am with the Inſtances of Your Goodneſs, I 


perceive my ſelf unable to teſtify the grate- 
ful Senſe, which I entertain of them ! It 
lies ſtifled under its own Exceſs, and what- 
ever Efforts T make, I ſee my ſelf neceſſita- 
ted to leave You to think, what I ought to 
have declar'd to all Mankind. 


— 


The Funeral O RATIO of Meſſire 
Hardouin de Perefixe de Beaumont 
Archbiſbop of Paris, and one of the 
Forty of the French Academy, pro- 
notnc'd in 1671. At his Funeral 
Rites per form d in the Name of that 
Company in the Church of Billettes, 
by Mr. Caflagnes Abbot, 


He is a choſen Veſſel unto me to bear my Name 
before the Gentiles and Rings, Acts ix. 15. 


Gentlemen, 


I is not a Cuſtom lately introduc'd to 
1 pay publick Honours to the Memory of 
Extraordinary Men. It has been a Maxim 


long ago receiv'd, that one ought to preſerve 


the Remembrance of Eminent Virtues, af- 
ter they have quitted the World ; and it has 


* 
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likewiſe been agreed, that one could not 
take a more favourable Opportuaity of ce- 
lebrating them, than thoſe Moments of 
Affliction, when Panegyricks are no longer 
ſubject to the Attacks of Envy. And in- 


deed, nothing has more the Appearance of 


Humanity and Reaſon, than to bewail our 
Friends after their Deceaſe, to juſtify in a 
publick Manner the Tears, which we ſhed 
for them, and to ſeek our Conſolation rather 
in applauding their Merit, than in forgetting 
their Loſs. g | 
Tho? no Other Reaſons had prevaiPd upon 
You, Gentlemen, to diſcharge theſe Funeral 
Offices to your Brethren, they would un- 


doubtedly be allow'd to be Juſt; but You 
have much ſtronger to Aſſign, viz. The 


Certainty, which the Chriſtian Religion af- 
fords us of the Immortality of our Souls, the 
Aſſurance which it gives us, that in loſing 
thoſe, who dye before us, we only loſe Sight 
of them; that the End of this Lite leads us 
into the Beginning of Another, that will 
have no End; that the Union of the Church 
is Indiſſoluble, Eternal, Independant of Time 
and Place. A 
Thus fince Reaſon and Faith, Philoſophy 
and Religion, Moral and Chriſtian Virtues 
have laid you under an Obligation of paying 
a Regard to the Memory of Mere Hardouin 
le Perefixe de Beauypont Archbiſhop of Paris, 
2 WS and 
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and one of the Members of your Society, 
I am no ways ſurpris'd, that You have been 
deſirous to acquit your ſelves of this Duty; 
but {urpris'd Lam, that a Defign ſo laudable 
has been attended with a Choice fo inexcu- 
ſable, and that having amongſt your ſelves 
ſo many Men capable to undertake this At- 


fair, you have empioy'd the only 0: that is 


not fo. You were Witneſſes to rhe Reluctan- 


cy, with which I took this Charge upon 


me. I long reſiſted thoſe Orders, which I 


have been accuſtom'd to obſerve as Laws, 
and being tld with a juſt Apprehenſion of 
Your Abilities, T reprefjented to my ſelf at 
that time, how dreadiul it is to ſpeak before 
an Audience compos'd of ſuch Maſters of 
Art, and Judges of Eloquence. Common 
Decency would require me, without doubt, 
to lay nothing that is low and ordinary be- 
fore Wits ſo ::r cievated above the Vulgar, 
and I find it impoſlible for me to entertain 
You with any thing New. For indeed what 
can I offer in this Plage? It Reaſonings, the 
Knowledge, wlierein You have been edu- 
cated, ſhewsYou Thiem in their very Princi- 
ples. If Examples, You arc as well acquaint- 


ed as my ſelf with thoſe of your Brocher- 


Member. If Authorities, ail che weighty 
ones are very well known to You already ; 
Antiquity lies preſent to Your View, and 
eee 
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duc'd for an Authority? J am not animated 
by the Reflection, which was made by a 
Philoſopher, that if all Men were as they 
ought to be, that is, if they were like You, 
Eloquence would be of no Uſe in the World, 
that then it would be ſufficient to expoſe 
Truth in her naked State, and that we 
ſhould give ſuch a Turn to our Diſcourſe, 
ſo as neither to do Prejudice to our Cauſe, 
nor to give it a falſe Varniſh, but abſtain 
from all Endeavours to Pleaſe the Audience 


and avoid only what may give them Dif 


|. 
* it is Time to wave all theſe Conſide- 


rations, how juſt ſoever they may be. Let 


us remember, that this Undertaking is de- 
ſign' d to be rather an Action of Piety, than 
of Eloquence, ſince it is perform'd in the 
midſt of the Celebration of thoſe Myſteries, 
Which the Church calls terrible. Let the 
Grandeur of the Sacrifice, the Preſence of 
the Altar, and the Sanctity of the Goſpel 
ſtrike us with Reverence; and without ma- 
king a profane Diſcourſe upon a. Chriſtian 
Subject, let us conſider the Rank, which 
this Prelate bore in Learning, and the Rank, 
which he bore in the Church. Theſe TwWo 
Views, if I miſtake not, will open to us a 
Way to look into the Bottom of his Encomi- 
ums, or at leaſt to Survey the Extent of them. 
We ſhall ſee his Relation with the Prince, 
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and with the People. He is à choſen Veſſel 
unto me, to bear my Name before the Gentiles 
and Kjngs. We ſhall diſtinguiſh-in him the 
Three different Qualities of a Doctor of the 
Sorbonne, of a Member of the Academy, and 
of a Preacher, the Importance of his Em- 
ployments, the Splendor of his Dignity, the 
Labours of his Miniſtry, and ahove all, not 
forgetting, what is particularly expected, 
we will regard him as Preceptor of the 
Greateſt King upon Earth, and Archbiſhop 
of the firſt City in the Univerſe. 

God, whom it is impoſſible to deny, and 
as impoſſible to comprehend, who is within 
and without the World, whom neither 
Heaven nor Earth contains, but who con- 
tains both the one, .and the other, God, 
whoſe Miniſters and Servants are all the 
Angels, whoſe V icegerents and Subjects are 
all Kings, and whoſe Works are all Creatures 
in general, this Great God has no other End 
but Himſelf, and has created the World for 
his own Glory. * The Lord hath made all 
things for himſelf. It is not then to contem- 
plate the Sun, as a Philoſopher formerl 
ſaid, nor the Heavens, as Another — 
that Man was plac'd upon Earth; it 1s not 
to confine his Meditations and his Thoughts 
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within himſelf; it is not in ſhort for 
thing created, the Knowledge whereof could 
no more improve his Intellects, than tlie 
Poſſeſſion of it could advance his Happineſs, 
but it is for the Glory of God. | 

One of the Means, whereby we may at- 
tain this End, is the Study of Sciences. 
Some are of Service towards bringing us 
to the Knowledge of God, others towards 
bringing the reſt of Mankind to the Know- 
ledge of Him; and I fee theſe Qualities 
happily united in our Illuſtrious Archbiſhop, 
who was at the ſame time one of the Mem- 
bers, or to ſpeak more properly, one of the 
Ornaments of the Sorbonne, and the Academy. 
As a Divine, he knew the Perfections of 


God, as a Member of the Academy, he was 


capable of infuſing the Knowledge of them 
into others; as a Divine, he reſembPd the 


Reſervoir, which keeps Waters in Store, as 


a Member of the Academy, he reſembl'd the 
Canal, which diſperſes them ; as a Divine, 
he was like a Cloud, big with an immenſe 
Quantity of Rain, as a Member of the A. 
cademy, he was like the ſame Cloud, diſ- 
charging its beneficial Showers to improve 
in us the Seeds of Virtue, and make us 
fruitful in Works of Piety and Repentanee. 
It is not perhaps without an eſpecial Pro- 
vidence of God, that this Union was found 
in him, and that he was the Cement of — 
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confiderable Bodies, to let them ſee, that 


they ought not to propoſe to themſelves 
Two different Ends, but joyn together in an 


holy League to inſtruct the W rid, to con- 


found Error, and to oppoſe and overcome 


Iniquity. 2 

There was formerly a continual Diſpute 
manag'd betwixt Philoſophers and Orators, 
which the Pride of Paganiſm had long kept 
up. The Orators pleaded, that the Philo- 
ſophers abus'd their Underſtandings by too 
nice Subtilties, that they ſpent their Lime 
in idle Contemplations, — {0 many 
grievous Burdens to, or at leaft uſeleſs Mem- 


bers of the Republick. The Philoſophers 


on the contrary maintain'd, that the Orators 
ſupported the Error of Vulgar Opinions, 
that they amus'd themſelves with a vain 
Affectation of being expert in Language, 
and propos'd to themſelves nothing more 
than to Colour over Things with the Ap- 

arance of Truth, and extort the Suffrages 
of the People by raiſing the Violence of their 
Paſſions. God forbid, that, under the Law 
of Charity, I ſhould fancy to my ſelf the 
like Diviſion betwixt the Sorbonne and the 
Acapemy, A Contention of this Nature 
would be the more liable to Cenſure, as 
even amongſt the Pagazs the wiſeſt of them 
confeſs d, that their Diſpute was very ill. 
grounded, fince neither of them could dit- 
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penſe with each other; that Man could 
never be a true Orator, unleſs he were a 
Philoſopher, that is, unleſs he knew the 
Moral Part; and that the Philoſopher could 
not put Wiſdom into an amiable Dreſs, un- 
leſs he were an Orator, that is, unleſs he 


was $skild in the Art of Speaking and Wri- 


ting. Therefore Pericles was the Diſciple 


y of Anaxagors, and Demoſthenes of P lato, 
| Whote Eloquence has been admir'd in all 


Ages. But to be Ingenious, that eloquent 
* Philoſopher ſeems. to condemn a Quality, 
of which he himſelf was poſleit. St. 
Baſile, who was well acquainted with his 
Works, as well as the other Fathers of the 
Church, ſeems likewiſe after his Example to 
deſpiſe the Art of Oratory ; and to ſtrength- 
en this Objection, St. Paz! in lus Divine E- 
piſtles makes a Thouſand Attacks, and wa- 
ges a Thouſand Wars againſt Science, and 

uman Eloquence. However, ſince Plato 
in his Writiags diſplays the Ornaments of 
Rhetorick, and ſometimes even thoſe of 
Poetry, ſince St. Baſile has been fo celebra- 


ted an Orator, that Libanius, a Chief Man 


of the Faculty, calls him the only Perſon, 
that had had the Talent of inſpiring Life 
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into his Diſcourſes; ſince, in ſhort, the in- 
comparable Apoſtle produces Citations out 
of Aratus, Epimenides, and Mzpander, and 
expreſſes himſelf after ſo admirable a man- 
ner, that St. Chry/-/o-ze, the faithful Inter- 
preter of his Thouglits, makes a Panegyrick 
upon his Eloquence in a Thouſand Places; 
are there not Grounds to believe, that we 
are fallen into ſome Miſtake about theſe 
„ Matters, that the Difficulty ariſes from an 
„ Equivocation, and that the Signification of 


"Mi the Words, which theſe Eminent Men have 
be - made uſe of, is not rightly underſtood. 
2k Plato and St. Baſile, without any Diſpute, 


Wl. in condemning Orators, mean only Sophi- 
'% ſters; and St. Paul only oppoſes himſelf to 
* Science and Eloquence, as he conſiders 
„ them on the ſide of Error, which has crept 
. into them, on the ſide of Preſumption, of 
0 Envy, of Obſtinacy, of Oppoſition to Faith, 
* and all the other Defects, which Men in- 
1 termingle with them; Men, I ſay, who, 


1 by the Corruption of their Nature, turn 
1 Good into Evil, and make the Warlt Uſe of 
. the Beſt Things. „ 2% 

bp J thought my ſelf oblig'd at firſt to enter 
\# upon this Method of Reaſoning, to obviate 
„ the Objection of thoſe, who will think it 
"M ſtrange to find me commending an Archbi- 


ſhop for being a Member of the Academy; 
for the World has always had, and always 
12 55 Wu 
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will have, a Sett of Men, who employ all 
their Reaſon in oppoſing Reaſon it ſelf, who 
labour the whole Courſe of their Lives under 
the firſt Prejudices, which they have im- 
bib'd, and whoſe Underſtanding is ſo oddly 
turn'd, that You mult eternally apologize 
with them for Things the molt Innocent, 


the moſt Laudable, and the moſt Neceſſary. 


Our Prelate then had juſt Reaſon to be- 
lieve, that Theological Studies ought always 
to be attended with thoſe of the Academy. 
He ſaw, that without this Method no ſolid 
Performance was to be attempted in Learn- 
ing, becauſe, if it be true, as it cannot be 
doubted, that all. Arts in general, whether 
with Regard to the End of their Object, or- 
to that of the Artificer, ought to have a 
Tendency to Morality, it is no leſs true, that 
Morality cannot be known in that Perfecti- 
on, to which the Goſpel has rais'd it, with- 


out the Aſſiſtance of Divinity; as, on the 


other hand, Divinity would lie buried in 
Obſcurity, unleſs it borrow'd, ſomewhere or 
other, the Art of making it {elf intelligible 
to the People, and ſpreading its Influences 
in an advantageous manner upon all forts of 
Capacities. The Wiſe Perefixe knew, that 


the Labours of a Chriſtian Academy are of 
no {mall Service to the Conduct and Salva- 


tion of Souls. He knew, that the Evange- 
lical Teachers ought to be arm'd * = 
| wor 


1 HT 

Sword of the Word, as well as with the 
Shield of Faith. He remember'd, that one 
of the Chief Apoſtolick Men is {tid in the 
* Scripture an Eloquent Man; and that 
thoſe Venerable Biſhops of Antiquity were 
the moſt remarkable in their 'Time, not on- 
ly for their Piety, and their Sanctity, but 

r their Learning, and their Eloquence. 
Who can expreſs the Zeal, with which, 
his Learning inſpir'd him, or the Degree, 
to which Learning was promoted by his 
Zeal? When he reflected upon the abſolute 
Neceſſity, that the Church lay under of be- 
ing Miſtreſs of Polite Learning, in order to 
fanctify it by the Spirit of Charity, to con- 
fecrate it to the Defenſe of the Faith, to the 
Propagation of the Goſpel, and by the means 
of it to raiſe Triumphal Arches in Honour 
of the Conqueſts and Victories of Jeſus 
Chriſt ? This is apparently ſo neceflary , 

that nothing can be more. | 
I confeſs, G-n:ilemen, we are remov*d | 
ata great Diſtance from the Commerce of 
Infidels, we live in the Brightneſs of Chri- 
ſtianity, where the Church appears at this 
time to be the Mother of ſo many People, 
and the Queen of ſo many Sovereigns. Not- 
withſtanding we ſee many Chriſtians, whoſe 
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Faith is either already dead, or upon the 
Point of dying, who maintain Opinions 
contrary to the Myſtery of the Croſs, bot 
in Practice and in Beliet, and who have oc- 
caſion to be converted, not only in reſpect 


of their Souls, but their Underſtandings; 


ſo that we muſt neceſſarily take up Arms to 
fight, we muſt cry out with the Prophet, 


Sword, Sword, unſheath thy ſelf for Slaughter, 


whet thy ſelf, and look bright for Deſtruction. 
May we not ſay, that the Power of Elo- 
quence is more neceſſary, in theſe latter 
Times, than it was in the Firſt Age of the 
Church? For then that great Effuſion of 
the Spirit of God, which had been predict- 
ed by Joel *, and by Eſaias +, was fulfilPd; 
and thoſe, who receiv'd the 1 
with this Sacrament the Gift of Healing, or 


the Spirit of Prophecy, or ſome other ſuper- 


natural Excellency, which viſibly rais'd the 
Diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt above the reſt of 
the World, and ſerv'd as continual Proofs 
of the Truth of our Myſteries. Since God 
has left his Church deſtitute of theſe Mira- 
cles, we muſt ſupply the Want of them by a 
ſufficient Fund of good Senſe and Learning, 
by the Juſtification of the Prophecies, and 
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Eccleſiaſtical Tradition, in ſhort, by the 
Manifeſtation of the Divine and Indiſſoluble 
Chain of our Eternal Truths. ol 
Io this let us add for the Glory of Learn- 
ing, and for a powerful Motive to it, let us 
add, I fay, the Grandeur, to which it is 
rais'd by Chriſtianity. The Ancients did it 
an incredible Honour. Whenever one makes 
mention of Scipio, Ceſar, Cato, Brutus, and 
ſo many other celebrated Romans, we do 
not at firſt View conſider them as Men of 
Wit or Learning ; yet theſe 'were all Men 
of Letters, they were Philoſophers, and 
Orators, who, after having made uſe of 
their Learning, and their Eloquence, in their 
Pleadings at the Barr, as Advocates, made 
ule of them in the Army to animate their 
Forces, as Generals ; to harangue the Peo- 
ple, as Tribunes; and to declare their Opi- 
nion in the moſt Auguſt Aſſembly of the 
Earth, either as Conſuls, or as Senators. 
All this has an Air of Greatneſs in the Opi- 
nion of Mankind. But it is ſuch a Great- 
neſs, as does by no means come up to that, 
which Learning owes to . Let 
us judge of it by its Conſequences. Neither 
the Roman Empire, nor the Roman Repub- 
lick, ſubſiſt any longer: The Scipio s, and 
the Cæſars are periſh'd in the Vanity of 
their Imaginations, whereas the Effects of 
| Spiri 
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Spiritual Labours will never die. 'The Souls, 
which Pious Doctors have led into, or pre- 
ſerv'd in the right Way, will return them 
immortal Thanks in their own Country, 
and the Advantages, which they have reap'd 
from their Diſcourſe, or their Writings, will 
not only laſt as long as the World, but as 
long as Eternity it (elf. 1 

Ihe Prelate, whoſe Memory we are ce- 
kbrating, was animated by theſe powerful 
Conſiderations. He knew, that a continual 
Application was neceſſary to acquire hol 

and ſolid Learning; he thought himſe 

bound to uſe his utmoſt Efforts towards 
procuring, not the Titles of a Doctor, and 
a Member of the Academy, but the Quali- 
ties, which are requiſite to obtain them; 
for the Church has Eminent Divines, which 
are not to be found in the Society of the 
Sorbonne, and France Excellent Men of 
Literature, which are not to be ſeen in the 
Academy, but whom the Academy would 
be glad to ſee amongſt them. He was a 
Lover of Study, Gentlemen, he was a Lover 
of Study, which is Your Innocent Paſſion. 
As one of the beſt Expedients to Learn, is 
to take upon ones ſelf the Trouble of Teach- 
ing, he taught a Courſe of Philoſophy in 
the College of Pleſſis. He was not a Per- 
ſon of that unſettled Temper, as to look 
upon a Life of Solitude to be a Life of Cap- 
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(50) 
tivity, and Reading, or Compoſition, to be 
a Piece of Slavery. He made his Buſineſs 
his Pleaſure, and having learn'd from one 


Prophet, that the Lips of the Prieſt keep 


Knowledge, and from AnotherF, that, who- 
ever neglects the Acquiſition of it, is exclu- 
ded from the Prieſthood by the Lord, he 
was willing to buy this Ornament, and this 
Support of his Profeſſion , at the Price of 
his Labour. 

But if He deſerves Applauſe for follow- 
ing that noble Inclination, whilſt he was 
at Liberty to purſue it, I do not think him 
les deſerving of Commendation for devo- 
ting himſelf entirely to that Employ, where- 
unto Providence afterwards call'd him; for 
it is not to be conceiv'd, how many Perſons 
of Learning, either entirely neglect, or not 


ſuitably improve the beſt Opportunities of 


being ſerviceable to the World, by their In- 
ability to diſengage themſelves from the 
Charms of Curioſity, and to defend them- 
ſelves againſt an intemperate Thirſt after 
Learning. 

Lou fee, Gentlemen, how inſenſibly T am 
led to the moſt remarkable Paſſage of his 
Life. Let us not paſs it by, without conſi- 
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(51) 
dering it attentively ; and to have a truer 
Conception of its Grandeur, let us remem- 
ber, that the Law of Nature- requires all 
Fathers to inſtruct their Children, and all 
Mothers to nurſe them; but as ſome Mo- 
thers are oblig'd to excuſe themſelves from 
the Diſcharge of this Duty, ſo there are Fa- 
thers, who being engag' d in Affairs of Con- 
ſequence, and unwilling however to neglect 
the Education of their Children, with Which 
God has bleſs'd them, apply themſelves to 
Men of Abilities, proper to be employ'd in 
theſe Concerns, and to be entruſted with 
the tendereſt Pledge of their Love, and the 
deareſt Object of their Hopes. I am ſenſi- 
ble, that our Archbiſhop, at that time Ab- 
bot of Beaumont, was not choſen to be His 
Majeſty's Preceptor by the late King of 
Glorious Memory : He was nominated by 


Ann of Auſtria, a moſt Illuſtrious Queen, 


and Wiſe Regent ; but this no ways alters 


the Principle of Natural Right, which we 


have juſt laid down, and we may ſafely 
ſay, that the Preceptors of Kings Children 
repreſent the Perſons of the Kings their 
Fathers in the Education of them ; and this 
Share, which is communicated to them of 
the Paternal and Royal Authority, ſtamps 
ſuch a Mark of Honour upon them, that a 
Man of Learning cannot wiſh his Merit 
more gloriouſly rewarded. However, as 
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this Honour ought not to tranſport them ſo 
far, to make them forget the dependent 
Staic, in which they are, and that they 
may demean themſelves like Subjects, at 
the ame time they act as Maſters, it is ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould obſerve a certain Tem- 
perament, which perhaps is one of the moſt 
difficult Leſſons in the World to be practis'd, 
becauſe it obliges them to join Qualities of 
2 different Nature, contrary one to another, 
and in ſome meaſure inconſiſtent, ſuch as 
Severity and Sweetneſs, Authority and Re- 
ſpect, Complaiſance and Reſolution , the 
Power of Commanding, and the Duty of 
Obeying. 3 
The Abbot de Beaumont ſeem'd born to 
preſerve this Medium. He knew how to 
carry himſelf with the exacteſt Diſcretion; 
and had moreovet a good Knowledge of the 
Court, and of the World, and an Air and 
Courteſy becoming his High Birth. Never 
had Man a more engaging Deportment ; 
his Preſence was both Comely and Maje- 
- ftick; and he was Maſter of all thoſe Gra- 
ces, which ſerve as an Introduction to 
Virtue. 95 | 
Lam perſuaded, Gentlemen, You do not 
expect, that i ſhould enter into the Parti- 
culars of that Care, Aſſiduity, and Appli- 
cation, which he underwent. And as in 
beholding a Tree loaded with Fruit, one 
cannot 
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cannot exactly judge, what Drops of Rain 


and Dew have been ſcatter'd upon it to 


make it ſpread, bloſſom, and bear Fruit: 
So neither is it poſſible to ſpecify the pecu- 
liar Inſtructions, which in the Education cf 
our King made the greateſt Impreſſion up- 


on him, and animated the powerful Incli- 


nations, which He diſcover'd from His In- 
fancy for Heroick V irtues. BRIEF 

We this Day ſee Him one of the greateſt 
Monarchs that ever Reign'd ; we ſee, that 
He underſtands and practiſes the Art of 
Governing; that He takes upon Himſelf 
the Trouble of the Weightieſt and Minuteſt 
Affairs of Monarchy , and finds nothing 
either too high for His Capacity, or too low 
for His Concern ; that He has no Miniſter 
but Himſelf, nor any Favourite but His 
People; that France employs His Thoughts 
without exhauſting them ; that He could 
govern, without any Aſſiſtance, the diffe- 
rent Empires of the World; that He imi- 
tates and excels the moſt finiſh'd Models; 
that He gives His Royal Iſſue more Noble 
Examples than ever His Anceſtors ſet Him; 


and Perſons the leaſt intereſted in His Glo- 


ry, if they do not give Him the Pre-emj- 
nence to all other Kings, are unanimous in 


their Opinion, that no King can claim the 


Pre-eminence of Him. All this we fee, and 
are not inſenſible, who it was, that had the 
E 3 Hos 
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Honour to be His Preceptor. True it 1s, 
that he found an happy Diſpoſition to work 
upon, a truly great and magnanimous Soul, 
a firm and (teddy Courage, a vaſt and tub- 
lime Genius, which, without the Aſſlitance 
of Education, was able to break thro”, and 
diſſipate all Clouds, to enlighten us with 
His Rays, and be a thining Star to the 
whole World. Herein coriifts the Happt- 
neſs of our Prelate ; but in this Happineſs 
conſiſts His Honour; and if chere be a {fort 
of good Fortune, which, according to the 
Teſtimony of an Ancient“, has a Right to 
be brought into Panegyricks, it is without 
doubt that, of which we are at pretent 


ſpeaking, | 


Alas! How comes it to pals, that the Life 


of the King ſhould not add to the Glory of 


His Preceptor ? It adds to Ours; here are 
ſome amongſt us, who bear no other Rela- 
tion to the Prince, but that of Subjects, 
Nevertheleſs we all of us value our ſelves 
upon our Sovereign ; we eſteem it an Ho- 
nour to pay our Obedience to the Greateſt 
King upon Earth; and there is no French 
Man, tho'- reſiding in the remoteſt King- 
doms, that is not. ready to maintain this 
Noble and Juſt Pride of ours in the Face'of 
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Nations, and in the very Preſence of other 


Monarchs. We may certainly fay in this 
Caſe, that good Succeſs produces Applauſe, 
as much as ill Succeſs raiſes Cenſure. You 
know, Gentlemen, who the Prince was, 
whom Seneca had the Care of Educating, 
and it will be no difficult Matter to recall 
to Mind thoſe remarkable Words of. the 


S Philoſopher*, Inſtead of being commended, 


He ought in Fuſtice to be accus d, that he did 
not ſoften the Diſpoſition of Nero, but ſharpewd 
the Edge of his Cruelty. | 

Is not Seneca very unfortunate ? That 
He, who was the Glory of the Schools, who 
carried Morality as high as it was in the 
Power of Natural Reaſon to do, and in one 
of his Works has particularly recommended 
Clemency to the World, ſhould be charg'd 
with having ſharpen'd the Edge of Nero's 
Cruelty : What are we to underſtand by 
theſe Words? Did Seneca ſpirit him up to 
Wickedneſs ? Did he inſtill into him barba- 
rous and Blood-thirſty Principles? Did he 
furniſh him with thoſe deadly Inſtruments 
of Poiſon, Fire, and Sword? No, Gentle. 
men, this heavy Charge is not laid upon 
him, but he is charg'd with failing to re- 
preſent to his Pupil in the ſtrongeſt Terms, 
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that an Inhuman Prince 1s a Monſter, that 


Goodneſs engages Love, and Love ſupports 
Empire, and that a Generous Soul, when 


plac'd upon the Throne, never orders the 


Lafliction of any Puniſhment without juſt 


Grounds, and never orders the Infliction of 
any, tho? upon juſt Grounds, without Re- 
gret. And yet who knows, whether Sene- 
ca did not diſcharge his Truſt? We have 
the more Reaſon. to be of this Opinion, as 


the firſt Five Years of this Emperor's Reign 


were ſpent in fo virtuous a manner, that 
they are ſaid to deſerve as much to be imi- 
tated, as the reſt of his Lite to be deteſted 


and abhorr'd by the whole World. Ho. . 


ever, tho Senzca might perhaps take all the 
Pains requiſite for ſuch a Charge, and was 


ſo far from being an Acceſſary to Nero's 


Cruelties, that he was a Sufferer by them, 


yet this unhappy Pluloſopher has the Blame 
of all laid upon him; they have look'd upon 


him to be the Accomplice, as it were, of all 
his Villanies; they have form'd an Accuſa- 
tion againſt him, w hich has been tranſmit- 
ted to us thro? ſo many Ages; and fix d ſuch 
a Blemiſh upon his Reputation, as is never 
tobe el.. 


. 


Tf then a bad Prince brings a Dilgrace uſy 


on his Preceptor, why ſhould not. a good 
Prince reflect an Honour upon His? And 
ſince the Reign of our King is not ſtain'd 
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with Blood, as thoſe of other Sovereigns 
have been; ſince Anger is a Paſſion un- 
known to this Great Monarch; ſince He 
finds more Pleaſure in granting Pardons, 
than the fierceſt Spirits feel in executin 

their Revenge, and ſince he makes himſelf 
as much belov'd for His Goodneſs, as e- 
ſteem'd for His Prudence, and dreaded for 
his Valour, does not He dart ſome Rays of 
His Glory upon his Preceptor? And are we 


not oblig'd to expreſs our Gratitude to Him, 


who has cultivated thoſe Seeds of V irtue, 
which Heaveh implanted in this Heroick 
Breaſt ? 1 

Can we think, that when Alexander per- 
form'd ſo many wonderful Exploits, when 
he took Towns, won Battles, hew'd him- 
{elf indefatigable in Labour, and undaunted 
in Danger; can we think, I ſay, that thoſe 


Old Commanders, who had ſerv'd in the. 


Armies of King Philip his Father, did not 
frequently caft their Eye towards Greece, 
where Ariſtotle then dwelt, and repeat thoſe 
Sentiments of Reſpect, which were due to 
that Philoſopher, who had fo happily in- 
ſtructed their Prince? In like manner, when 
our King in his Military Expeditions was 
the Life of his Army, and if I may be per- 
mitted to uſe the Expreſſion, the Architect 
of his own Conqueſts; when He expos'd 
His Life as freely as His own Soldiers did 
x | Theirs, 
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Theirs, or rather diftinguiſh'd Himſelf from 


them, only by expoſing Himſelf more than 


They; when, after he had ſhew'd Himſelf 
by the Victories, which He gain'd, Maſter 
ot all the V irtues of the Ancient Conquerors, 
He ſhew'd Himſelf by the Peace, which He 
made, fi ee from all their Failings; that He 
had neither their Ambitious nor Violent Spi- 
Tit ; would it not have been reaſonable once 
at leaſt to ſound the Name of His Preceptor 
in the Acclamations of his Triumph? It we 
have forgot to do him this Honour in his 
Lite-time, let us repair the Injury after his 
Death. But tho? we ſhould fail to acquit 
our ſelves handſomely in this Point, Poſterity 
never will; and out of the many Hiſtories, 


which ſhall Record the Reign of Lemis the 


XIVth, not one will omit to - obſerve, that 
Hardouin de Perefixe was His Preceptor, and 
by that ſingle Word draw the Veneration 
of the whole World upon this Prelate. 
Antoninus the Emperor did advance to the 
Honour of a Conſul the Perſon who had 
inſtructed him in the Rudiments of Learn- 
ing, and who was a celebrated Orator, tho? 
his Works are loſt. Gratian the Emperor, 
was as Grateful to Auſonius, ſo much re- 
nown'd for his Poetry. Others there are, 
who have procur'd the higheſt Dignity in 
the Church for thoſe, who had the Care 
of their Education ; upon which our * 
| as 
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has declar'd, that he would have been as 
eminently Gracious to His own Precepter, 
as ever Charles the Vth was to His. Such 
a Thought as this, moſt Auguſt Monarch, 
is worthy to be entertain'd by ſo Gene- 
rous a Spirit: But tho' Your Deſires in 


this Point, ſhould have been accompliſh'd, 


Your Actions would always have been the 
greateſt Favour You could poſſibly have o- 
blig'd him with: Your Lite, Your Life it 
ſelf would have been the higheft Honour, to 
which You could have advanc'd him; He 
would not only have enjoy'd more Pleaſure, 
but more Renown, to have ſeen You Reign 
ſo Triumphantly, than to have worn a 
Diadem upon his Head; and the Glory, 
which the Brightneſs of Yours reflects upon 
him, is of ſo tranſcendent a Nature, that it 
cannot be exceeded by any, but That, which 
He poſſeſſes in Heaven. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the Raptures 


and Tranfports, which he felt upon behold- 


ing the Illuftrious Actions of his Royal Pu- 
pil. He was not one of thote Ambitious - 


. Men, who have no other View, than their 


own Intereſt, and are Lovers of nothing but 
Themſelves. For his Part, he lov'd the 
Church, he lov'd the King, he had the 
Heart of a (Chriſtian, and the Heart of a 
Frenchman, he prattic'd that Precept, {car 
God, Honour he Kjng. He valued the Ho- 
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nour it ſelf, which he poſſeſo'd, above all the 
Advantages, which attended it; he was ſen- 
fible of the Happineſs of his Fortune in hav- 
ing intus'd the Knowledge of God into One, 


who of all the Princes in the World is the 


livelieſt Image of Him, and in having been 
nominated the firſt Preacher to a Moſt 
Chriſtian King. He is a choſen Veſſel to me 
to bear my Name before Rings. Yes, without 
doubt, we may affirm, that the Preceptors 
of Kings are their firſt Preachers, as Preach- 
ers are the Preceptors of the People, ſo that 


theſe two Qualities being united in Maſuire 


Hardouin de Perefixe, J mult in the next Place 
conſider him with reſpect to his preaching 
Faculty, and I think my ſelf the more obli- 
ged to this, as the Conjunction of the Qua- 


| ifications of a Preacher, and of a Member 


of the Academy), ſeem in this Place very ne- 


ceſſary: He is a choſen Veſſel unto me to bear 


my Name before the Gentiles. | 
I am ſenſible, that I ſpeak before Gen- 


tlemen, who are not to be mov'd by any 


Exaggerations, and who know how to lo- 
wer the Value of a Thing, when any pre- 
tend to enhance it beyond its due Meaſure. 
You need not to Fear, that I ſhall abandon 
my ſelf to raſh Hyperboles, that I {hall of. 
fer to diſguiſe the Truth, as if You were 
ignorant of it, or that, through an indif- 


_ ereet Exceſs, too much practic'd on theſe 


Occaſions, 
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Occaſions, I ſhall obſerve a Method, which 
I have heard You fo frequently condemn ; 
but on the other Hand it is not reaſonable, 
that, whilſt I avoid to give our Brother the 
Commendations, which do not belong to 
him, I ſhould deprive him of thoſe, which 
really do. The Deſire, which I have to 
keep a juſt Medium, engages me in a Re- — 
flect ion, which I beg you to make with | 
me. 

Alter the Apoſtles, from whoſe inſpir'd 

Writings we can draw no Conſequence, as 

they come not within the common Rules, 

the ableſt Preacher upon Earth, in my Opi ; 
nion, was St. Chryſoſteme ; and I have long 1 
ago thought, that two Geniuses were never 
more alike, than this Eccleſiaſtical Father, 
and the Roman Orator: So that if St. C 
ſoſtome had been call'd to the Bar at Rome, 
he would have ſhewn as much Art in Plea- 
ding as Cicero, and if Cicero had been ſeated 
in the Chair of Antioch, or Conſtantinople, 
be would have diſcover'd as happy a Talent 
in Preaching, as St. Chryſoſtome. Tho' theſe 
two Men may be reckon'd Prodigies, the 
one for profane, the other for ſacred Elo- 
: | quence; and tho' ſo many Ages have paſt 
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without producing any one, that has equal- 0 
led them, may we not ſay, Gentlemen, p 
: that we conceive within our ſelves a much 5 
higher Notion of Perfection, than that 
1 Degree 


(862 


Degree of Excellence, to which they arrivd? 


It is no ways to be denied, Cicero himſelf 
has acknowledged it with regard to Demoſt- 
henes, whom he had choſen for his Model, 
and of whom he was a perpetual Admirer; 
and ſome Romans there were in Ciceros time, 
Who, however charm'd with his Eloquence, 
could have wiſh'd to have ſeen ſomething, 
(what ſhall I call it?) ſomething more Con- 
ciſe, more Full, and more Nervous. Very 
many to this Day make the ſame Remarks 
upon St. Chryſoſtome, they find in him neither 
Blemiſh nor Fault, but a certain Interval 
betwixt Him and Perfection. And indeed 
we may well imagine, that he would have 


had a better Faculty at Preaching, if to his 


wonderful Eaſineſs of Expreſſion, his inex- 
hauſtible Stock of Invention, and his Rea- 
ſonings always Wiſe, always Solid, always 
Perſuaſive, he had added the Strength of St. 
Baſile, the Penetration of St. Auguſtine, and 
the Learning of St. Jerome. This Idea, I 
confeſs, has never yet been exemplified in 
any living Inſtance, it has not, and proba- 
bly never will. However it is no chimeri- 
cal Fancy, it is grounded upon the Nature 
of Things. It is not impoſſible with God to 
form a perfect Creature, and if Heaven does 
not think fit to bleſs the World with any ſo 


Accompliſh'd, it is aſſuredly with a Deſign 


to mortify the Pride of Man, by ſupplying 
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him with ere wy, enough to know 
Perfection, without the Power of attaining 
It. 

Now to what does all this Reaſoning 
tend? I would give You to underſtand by 
this, Gentlemen, that as we do not fail to 
admire Cicero and St. Chryſoſtome, tho' they 
may not have altogether reach'd that Idea 


of Perfection, which we have conceiv'd, 


ſo we ought not to deny a Share of our E- 
ſteem and Applauſe to thoſe, who have de- 
ſervedly the Reputation of Eloquent Men, 
tho? they fall ſhort of the Abilities and Glory 
of thoſè two incomparable Geniuses. If the 


| Ancients had not judg'd in this manner, we 


ſhould have found no mention made of any 
Grecian Orator, except Demoſthenes. He 
would have entirely {uppreſs'd the Reputa- 
tion of his Rival, when he gain'd the Ad- 
vantage of him in that famous Cauſe, where- 
in they oppos'd each other, and we ſhould 
have been entire Strangers to Aſchines, De- 


mades, Hyperides, and that Lyc:ias, fo much 
recommended for the Sweetneſs and Ele- 
gance of his Style. We are much more o- 


blig d to obſerve this Equity in the ſeveral 
Degrees of Learning, for I do not know, 
whether it would have been much to the 
diſadvantage of the Republick of Athens to 
have had no other Orator than Demoſthenes, 


but I am ſure, that it would be a moſt de- 


plorable 
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(64) 
plorable Misfortune to the Church, were it 
reduc'd to the Condition of having only one 
Preacher. Alas! what would become of 
ſo many People, who could not have had 
the Benefit of any Inſtruction? What would 
have been the Fate of an infinite Number of 
Souls, which would have wanted Guides to 
lead them into the Way of Salvation ? Let 
us then baniſh from us that ſupercilious Ni- 
cety, that odious Malignity, which would 
annihilate whatever has not an Excellence 
{uperior to every thing, which thinks, or at 
leaſt pretends to think, that there is no 
Place of Honour below the Firſt. Without 
doubt, there is, * 1: is honourable to ſtand in 
the Second or Third Rant, and one of thoſe 
honourable Poſts we muſt aſſign to him, 
whoſe Loſs we are regretting. .. 2 

This is at leaſt the Opinion, which TI 
have conceiv'd of him upon the Peruſal of 
his Sermons. I have ſeen the beſt part of 
them, which by good Fortune fell into my 
Hands. I have found in them a true and 
{ound Doctrine, a ſolid and judicious Style, 
a wiſe diſtribution of holy Matter, of Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Knowledge, a Method proper to 
inſtruct and edify. Without the Noiſe of 
a4 Thunder-clap, he produc'd the Effects 
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of it, by. beating down every Obſtacle, or as 


the * Apoitle terms it, every high thing, 
that exalteth it ſelf againſt the Knowledge 
oi God. He ihew'd, that Softneſs of Expreſ- 
{ion has as forcible an Influence as Power it 
{clt, or to ſpeak more properly, he ſhew'd, 
that Power 15 not always accompanied with 
Noiſe or Violence. He never made uſe of 
the largeſt, the moſt viſible, or the moſt 
ſounding Engines of Eloquence ; but had 
the Skill to touch the fineſt, the ſmalleſt, 
and the moſt delicate Springs of it. He was 
not one of thoſe Torrents, that by their In- 
undations overrun Countries, and will not 
be. contain'd within any Banks; he was not, 
if you pleaſe, one of thoſe Rivers, that fill 
a vaſt Channel, and extend themſelves to 
a great Length. He was a Fountaan, a clear 
and pure Fountain, from whence wholeſome 
Waters might be drawn. He was follow'd, 
tho' not perhaps with a reſtleſs Impatience, 
yet with the cloſeſt Diligence ; he was heard 
without any Pain, whenever he ſpoke, and 
whatever he faid, gave Satisfaction. He 
choſe to enlighten rather than to dazle, to 
move than to pleaſe, and to contend rather 
for Victory, than Triumph. He imitated 
the Murmuring of the Dove, rather than 
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(46 
the Roring of the Lyon. He was not a- 
ſhamed of the Simplicity of the Goſpel, a 
Simplicity infinitely more Majeſtick, than 
all human Pomp and Magnificence. He 
was not one of thoſe, whole Thoughts are 
employ'd upon preaching themſelves, when 
they preach Jeſus Chriſt. He never mix'd 
the Fumes of worldly . Vanity with the 
Unction of the Spirit of God. He never 
turn'd out of the Way of Truth to run after 
Phantoms. He appear'd a Veſſel really cho- 
ſen of the Lord to bear his Name before Gentiles 
and Kings. He ſhew'd himſelf always Ma- 
ſter of his own Reaſon, and always Maſter 
of other Men's, fo as to bring them under 


* Captivity to the Faith, to Which he was 
Wn | himſelf a Captive, whilſt on every Occaſion 
„ there ſhone forth a Ray of Judgment and 
= . good Senſe, which are indeed the Gifts of 
- 4 Nature, but ſuch as Grace pre. ſuppoſes to be 
„ found in the Profeſſors of this Miniſtry. 
= Shall I give you in one Word my Opinion 
W of his Sermons? They ſeem to me to be fo 
well digeſted, that I could wiſh, that all 
if Preachers perform'd in the ſame Manner. 
18 The Church would receive conſiderable Ad- 


vantage by it, as by this Means it would be 
freed from an infinite Number of inconſi- 


8 derate Creatures, who embrace that Profeſ- 
= - fion without any Call to it, either from God, 
* or Man, or any Excellencies either of Grace 


or 
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or Nature, in ſhort, without any thing but 
2 preſumptuous Raſhneſs. They are fre- 
quently unacquainted with all ſorts of Learn- 
ing. Far from having Abilities enough to 
teach, they want oftentimes a Capacity to 
learn, and are perfect Strangers to Morality, 
the Concerns of the Church, and Religion 
it ſel And how can it be otherwiſe ? They 
never apply themſelves in the leaſt to Study, 


the common Channel, whereby God thinks 


fit to convey Knowledge to the World; they 
have not read the very Titles of the moſt 
common Writings of the Fathers; they ne- 
ver put themſelves to the trouble of fetching 
Eccleſiaſtical Knowledge from the Sources, 
which God and his Prophets, Jeſus Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles have left us; and, without 
the ſupport of any Foundation, they make 
our Lord ſuffer afreſh by their Diſcourſes. 
They dally, I fay, with the Patience of a 
Chriſtian Auditory, and tantalize the Souls, 
that hunger and thirſt after Righteouſneſs. 


But if ſuch Men as theſe dare expoſe them- 


ſelves in Paris, the Eye of all the World, how 
many of this ſort may we ſuppoſe there are 
in the Towns of the Provinces, and in the 
Country: Villages; and have we not Grounds 
to apprehend, that a vaſt Number of the 
like Inſults are There committed upon the 


Dignity of God's Word. N 
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What a Misfortyge is this to the Church! 
and is there no Way to remove it? The 
Remedy, which our Archbiſhop propos d to 
apply, was to prepare ſolid and inſtructive 
Diſcourſes for the whole Chriſtian Year, to 
diſtribute them in Print throughout all the 
Places of his Dioceꝶꝭ and to enjoyn the Pa- 
ſtors ſubordinate ta him to pronounce them 
without any Alteration, or if they could not 

learn them by Heart, to read them in the 
Pariſh Churches before the Congregation of 

the Faithful. This Scheme of his I have 

had the Honour to receive from his own 
Mouth. An excellent Project, a wholeſome 

, and admirable Regulation, and ſuch a 
| Thought, if I. am not miſinform'd, as has 
been likewiſe entertain d by. other Prelates, 
who propoſe by this: Method to preſerve the 
Uniformity of Doctrine, to give Aſſiſtance 

to Infirmity, and a Check to Raſhneſs, to 
prevent the Errors, and humble the Pride 

of Impiety, that would take 1 
from the Ignorance of thoſe, who diſcredit 

the Miniſtry, to draw Religion i ſelf into 


Contempt. 4K „ | 

But it might not perhaps be judg'd fo 
proper to lay this ſevere Reſtraint upon thoſe 
bright and happy, Geniuses, which the 


1 Church applys ſo uſefully to its Service, and 
No. if the Expreſſion may be allow'd, to clip the 
== Wings of thoſe Eagles, who can ſoar aloft 
1 Without 
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TR. 
without incurring the Imputation of Raſh- 
neſs, and may bs left to their Strength 
without amy Fear of being left by it. For 


ſuch Perſons as theſe, Gentlemen, our Pre- 


late had mark*d out Rules, and put a Me- 
thod in Practice, whereby he follow the 
Spirit and Example of St. Charles, who ha- 
ving conſiderd, that amongſt ſo many 
Works of the Fathers, there are none, that 
can ſuppl the Place of a Chriſtian Rheto- 
rick, reſolvd upon having the Work at- 


tempted, and accordingly engag'd a Biſhop 


of Italy in it. We have the Book at this 
time 7 us under the Title of the Ec. 
cleſiaſtical Rhetorick, It were to be wiſh'd, 


= the Exccution of It had been as happy, 


the Enterpriſe was laudable, but as the 
common Order and ancient Diviſion is there 
obſerv'd in too ſervile a manner, and beſides 
that nothing is therein treated in its full La- 
titude, it cannot be of any great Uſe, and 
is ſcarce to be valued for any thing, but its 
good Intention, een 
* Methinks, Gentlemen, Providence has re- 
ſerv'd this Work for You, I can ſafely ſay, 
that You are able to undertake it, I will 


take the Liberty to fay, that you ought to 


do it, and permit me to fay, that You de- 


ſign it. 
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Without doubt You intend it, ſince Rhe- 
torick is one of thoſe noble Projects, which 
were laid at the Beginning ot your Inſtitu- 
tion. It will neither be dict nor neceſ- 
ſa"y to enlarge upon the Eloquence fFof the 
Barr, which has been io thoro g Ay diſcuis'd 
by tlie Ancients, . ths greatcit part of their 
Books ot Oratory treating of the Judicial 
Kind, and as they had a profound Judgment 
equal to their profound Learning, they have 
exhauſted that Subject in their 'Treariſes up- 


on it. But it is the Chriſtian Eloquence, 


which they have not couch'd upon, as they 
were Strangers to it; there it is, where we 
muſt lay out our full Strength, where we 
muſt build upon a Model never before ima- 
gin'd, where we maſt open a Wav o ome 
to the. Diſcovery of a New Wor'id. One 
ſingle Perſon, let his Application be never 
{0 great, can never bring this Work ton 
Perfection. Purſue thereſote unanimouily 


ſo worthy and ſo noble a Deſig , overcome 


by Your Perſeverance the Di fficulties, that 
will offer themſelves in this |: horious Enter- 
priſe, make this Preſent to Chriſtianity, 
whoſe infinite Advantage is concern'd in it, 
make it, I ſay, this Pręſent, not only in 
Your own Language, but in that of the 
Church, and receive for Your Pains both 


the Bleſſings of Heaven and Earth. If you 


Amiſh this Work, which has been much de- 
* . ö : . 55 fired 
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fired by Your Illuſtrious Brother, he will 
hear of its Execution in the midſt of his 
Glory, he will acknowledge himſelf eter- 
nally oblig'd to You for it; and it any thing 
can be an Addition to Sovereign Felicity, 
he will find an Encreaſe of Happineſs in 
ſeeing, tho' after his Deceaſe, the Accom- 
pliſnment of his Wiſh, 

But let not the World imagine, that ever 
he ſpent his Time, as many Chriſtians do, 
in fruitleſs Wiſhes. He has ſet his Hand to 
the Work, he has diſcharg'd his Part, he 
has labour'd in Quality of Archbiſhop of 
Paris, and both in this great City, and in 
the other Parts of his Dioceſs, he has been 
ſo diligent, that his Actions would furniſh 
Matter for a diſtin Volume, an Account 
whereof I ſhall lay before You, after hav- 
ing begg'd one Moment to recover my Spi- 
Its. 

It is not with Prelates, as it is with the 
Princes of tlie Earth, who maintain the 
Force of human Laws by the Terror of 
Temporal Puniſhments. But tho' Biſhops 


ſhould be inveſted with that ſort of Power, 


they ought always to purſue other Views 
than thoſe of Policy, whoſe chief Aim is to 
eſtabliſn Peace and Safety in Kingdoms, 
and to prevent Acts of Treaſon or Violence; 
never any Way concerning it felt, whether 
Men entertain ill Thoughts, whether they 
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envy tlie Proſperity of their Neighbour, or 


_ rejoice in the Deſtruction of their Brethren. 


Since the Goſpel teaches us, that evil 
Thoughts are as criminal in the Sight of 
God, as evil Actions, it is not ſufficient to 
reſtrain the Bad, They mult be converted; 
it is not ſufficient to deprive them of the: 
Power to commit any Wickedneſs, They 
muſt be depriv*d of the very Will to do 
it; it is not ſufficient to tye their Hands by 
Fear, Their Hearts muſt be chang'd by 
Love; in fine, it is not ſufficient to bring 
them to be like good Men, They muſt be 
brought to Be good Men themſclves. 
This kind of Reaſoning may convince us 
what a large Share of Zeal, Charity, Cou- 
rage, Induftry, and Vigilance is requir'd in 
Biſhops. Vigilance is in a peculiar manner 
eſſential to their Function; Take heed there- 
fore unto pour ſelves, and to all the Flock, over 
the which the holy Ghoſt hath made you Overſeers 
to feed the Church of God, which he hath purcha- 
ſed with his own Blood x. Whoever names a 
Biſhop, means an Overſeer, as when we 
talk of a Pilot, we are underſtood to talk 
of a Man, that Steers the Ship effectually, 


that has his Hand upon the Helm, and his 


Eye upon the Compaſs, and never abandons 
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the Charge of his Veſſel to the Paſſengers 
or Seamen, for fear of abandoning it to the 
Fury of the Winds and Storms. Thus, when 
we ſpeak of a Biſhop, we are underſtood to 
ſpeak of a Chriſtian, who intereſts himſelf 
in the Salvation of the Faithful, as well as in 
his own, who labours after the Sanctifcation 
of the Chureh, and never leaves the Conduct 
of it to indifferent or mercenary-Stzangers, 
ſor fear of leaving it m-the-Power of Ra ve- 
ning Wolves, and at the Mercy of that 
Roaring Lion, who, according to St, Peter's 
Expreſſion, is continually going about jeekwr 
whom he may devõ .. "IT. 
Our Archbiſhop, thoroughly perſuaded 
of, or rather deeply affected with this Fun- 
damental Truth, apply'd himſelf to the Ex- 
erciſes of His Miniſtry; he made his Duty 
his principal Buſineſs, he:made-it his whole 
Concern ;_ he buried himſelf, it I may be 
allow'd to uſe the Expreſſion, in the Fun- 
tions of a Biſhop, which are comprehend- 
ed under the TWO Heads of Reſidence and 
Viſitation. 7 α⏑. O nn MINE ü 
I fee very well, that it would be no Ad- 
dition to His Charactermuto fay , that he 
made his Reſidence in Paris, if we are un- 
derſtood to mean nothing more than a fim- 
ple Abode, neither do J offer to beſtow any 


Encomiums upon hint, becauſe he took up 


his Habitation in the Capital City of the 
yy eee Chier 


« 


ere 
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Chief Kingdom of the World, but becauſe 
There he continually watch'd , like an 
Evangelical Shepherd, in the midſt of his 
numberleſs Flock. + I will ſtand upon my 
Watch, and ſet me upon the Iomer, and will 
watch to ſee. | : 

You have ſeen him, Gentlemen, publickly - 
offer to our Heavenly Father the Sacrifice 
of the Lamb without Spot, You have ſeen 
him aſſiſt at the Conſort of Divine Hymns, 
and at the Delivery of Chriltian "Truths, 
and afterwards bleſs his People by the Ele- 
vation of the adorable Victim, You have 
ſeen him appcar in the Sacred Solemnities, 
at the Head of the Worſhippers of the Li- 
ving God, who receiv'd a ſenſible Satisfaction 


in obſerving, that the LORD, who is in a 


particular manner preſent in the Temple, 
was There ſerv'd with an holy Magnifi- 


CEnce, 

Belides, You are not 3 with 
his ſtrenuous Efforts for ſupporting the 
Rights of his See, You are ſenſible, that he 
accompliſh'd Things, which many Ages 
had wiſh'd to ſee, without the leaſt Pro- 
ſpect of ſeeing them, and that having al- 
ways added the Reſolution, which is re- 
quiſite for the Attempt of noble Enterpriſes, 
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to the Conſtancy, which is neceſſary for the 
Execution of them, he met with Succeſſes 


very advantageous to the Order of the Hie- 


rarchy, whereby he will oblige his Succeſ- 
ſors to preſerve the Memory of his Pontih- 
cate in perperual Veneration. 
But his greateſt Burden lies not here. It 
lics in that iafinite Correſpondence, which 
an Archbiſhop of Paris is oblig'd to main- 
tuin, it lies in that inconceivable Multitude 
a Variety of Cares, in thoſe numberleſs 
Concerns, wherein he muſt engage himſelt, 
the very Imagination whereof ſtrikes me 
wich Horror; ſo that I am not afraid to ſay, 
that he ſunk under the Weight of them, 1 
may juſtly ſay, that he impair'd his Health, 
and ſhorten'd his Days by them, that he lay 
oppreſd under the warm Efforts of his 
Charity, that he facrific'd himſelf as a Vi- 


Ctim to his Zeal, and finiſh'd his Life ſooner 


than Nature would have requir'd it, had he 
not given himſelf up to a Way of Lite ſo la- 
borious and fo painful. If we daire to be- 


wail our Misfortune in this reſpect, we may, 


but let us take care how we lament him, 
who dy'd under the Banners of Jeſus Chrif?. 
Happy is the Man, who ends his Life in 
this manner; happy is the Man, who has 
tought the good Fight, and receives a Crown 
for it in the Kingdom of Heaven! Whilſt 
he poſſeſsd his Dignity, he was perhaps 
* 5 | Envied, 
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Envied, and now he is Lamented : Where- 
as the quite contrary Sentiments are the 
true Effects of Piety ; for now it is, that we 
ought to conceive an holy Jealouſy of his 
Happineſs, and an holy Emulation of his 
Virtue; and then it was, we ſhould have 
bewaild him, then we ſhould have pitted 
him, when he groan'd under the Weight 
of that Burden, which Human Strength 
ſeems to be unable to ſuſtain. 
And certainly, Gentlemen, this City, 
wherein we live, which Julian in his Time 
call'd a little City, has ſince enlarg'd its 
Boundaries to ſuch 'a,Vaſt Extent, that It 
compoſes Alone the largeſt Dioceſs in the 
World: And as St. Bernard calls Epiſcopa- 
cy, a Burden to be dreaded by the Angels 
themſelves, I ſhall almoſt venture to ſay, 
that were an Angel to leave Heaven, and 
take upon him the Direction of Spiritual 
Concerns in Paris, he could not there ac- 
quit himſelf of the Obligations of a Paſtor 
in all the Rigour and Strictneſs of the Ca- 
nons. For what Man, what Angel can 
provide for! the Duties of ſo ſuperior a 
Charge, for the different Neceſſities of fo 
vaſt a Number of Souls, the Remedies and 
Preſervatiyes againſt ſo many Evils, the 
Regulation of ſo many Pariſhes, Seminaries, 
Hoſpitals, and Communities, for the Con- 
ſolation of ſo many Poor, the Correction * 
7 , ps. 
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0 many Sinners, the Edification of ſo many 


good Men, in ſhort, for the Conduct of 
ſo many Chriſtians, with which this great 
City is inhabited. WES 20s 

It is undeniably true, that there 1s. no 
Place in the World; where fo much Good 


and Evil is committed as in Paris; there is 


no Place, where Jeſus Chriſt is at the ſame 
time ſo much e and fo much oftend- * 


ed, where he has more ſincere Worſhippers, 
and more- rebellious Subjects, and prouder 
Enemies ; where he fees more Souls devo- 


ted to his Service, thar do his Will, as It is 
done in Heaven; and more Hearts alienated 


from his Love, that blaſpheme his Name 
as it is blaſphem'd in Hell; and this ſurpri- 
ſing Mixture of ſo many Notorious Crimes, 
and ſo many Eminent Virtues, of ſo many 
ſhining Examples, and ſo many groſs Offen- 


ces, ſeems experimentally to contradict the 
Sentiment of an holy Father, who has ex- 
preſsd himſelf in this manner. * As there 


are but fem, who are eminently Pious, ſo there 
are but few, who are abandonedly Wicked, ._ 
The faithful Perefixe, choſen by the Lord 


to bear his Name before fo vaſt a Number 
of Good and Bad Chriſtians, became a Fel- 
low-worker of Grace, to perfect it in ſome, 
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and to reſtore it in others; in ſome to finiſh 
the Spiritual Building, in others to repair its 
d neither Prayers nor Pains 
to deliver the Slaves of Satan from Bondage, 
and to preſerve the Children of God in a 
State of Liberty. He employ'd all Methods 
to hinder the Stars of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven, which is the Church, from falling into 
the loweſt Pit, and to bring back from the 


Gates of Hell* thoſe miſerable Souls, that 


fleep on without Fear, and run blindly upon 
the Brink of ſo frightful a Precipice. 

It is true, that he was not without Per- 
ſons to ſecond his Zeal, he had excellent 
Aſſiſtants, enlighten'd Paſtors, who - were 
SkilPd in that Art of Arts, that Science of 
Sciences, which St. Gregory mentions. But 
has a General of an Army no Care upon 
him, becauſe he has experienced Officers 
under him? Is he not oblig'd to keep a 
watchful Eye upon Them, as well as upon 


the reſt of his Troops? Is it not his Duty 


to give Orders, and his Buſineſs to ſee the 
Execution of them? And may we not truly 
affirm, that he ſhares the greateſt Part of 
the Fatigue, as well as of the Honour? 
With a Reſolution to inſtruct his Clergy, 
to animate that holy Legion of Prieſts, liſt- 
ed under his Conduct in the Spiritual War- 
fare, he aſſembled them in Synods, he taught 
them, in what manner the People were 4 
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h be taught, he repreſented to tliem, ho 

„ much the Order of Prieſthood engages them | 
18 to adhere cloſely to God, and fit looſely to ; 
, the World; he open'd to them his Heart 6 
a enflam'd with Charity; he communicated 
15 to them the noble Deligas, and tender Sen- 

a. timents of his Fatherly Care; he conjur'd b 
0 them in the Name of Jeſus Chriſt, and of f 
je © his Church, to ſtand firmly by him, to join b 
it their Labours with His, to aſſiſt him to- ; 
n | wards ſuſtaming the heavy Burthen, which | 
by his Vocation he was oblig'd to undergo, 
r. and to prepare for him the Ways of the 

it Lord, before he came to the Vulitation o 

re his. Diocels.- * 4 . 3 . 

f What ſhall I ſay of that Viſitation, 

it which he made with fo much Diligence, 

n which he look d upon as the moſt important 
> © Duty of his Office, and which was not leſs . | 
+ DE necellary, than are Miſſions into the Coun- . 
n try of Infidels. Indeed, Gentlemen, one need l 
y not always look for Canada in America; it 15 
1e to be found in Old as well as New France ; 
ly it is to be found in the Villages adjoining to 
of ſtately Cities. Let them try the Experi- 

ment, and they will find Men, who, when- 

F ever catechis'd , ſhall return as wild An- 
4 ſwers, as the molt barbarous Indiens. 
r- Having the Underſtanding dartend, being 
It / ITT ED w—_ ] 
'0 + Eph. 4. 18. Br | 


alienated 


( 8 ) 
alienated from the Life of God thro" the Igno- 
rance that is in them. They will find Men, 
who are not acquainted with the Creed or 
Lord's Prayer, who know not God, or only 
know him to oftend him, who add Malice 

to Ignorance, Pride to Brutality, who live 
like Devils, and die like Beaſts. Muſt not 
we therefore employ our ſelves in cultiva- 
ting thoſe waſte Tracts of Land, which 
lie in the Field of the Church? Muſt we 
not uſe our utmoſt Efforts to extirpate thoſe 
Briars and Thorns, which diſgrace the 
Lord's Vineyard? Without doubt we mult; 
and in this we ſhall only follow the Exam- 
ple of our Prelate. He never forbore to vi- 
{it even the moſt inconſiderable Places in his 
Dioceſs; the Country-men have a lively 
and valuable Senfe of his Memory ; they 
mention him with Pleaſure, and out of the 
Abundance of their Heart; and hereby ſhew, 
that they made a right Uſe of his Labours; 
that they receiv'd the Word of God with all rea- 
aineſs of Mind, and that Jeſus Chrizt confers: 
a particular Bleſſing upon Epiſcopal Viſita- 
tions. ant 
Why cannot I enumerate the Particulars, 
which upon that Occaſion he either order'd 
. to be executed, or put in Execution him- 
8 ſelf? i N 11 85 | 
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In one place he inſpir'd a Miniſter witli 

» Zeal; who before led a Life of Indolence, 

r look*'d upon his Sacred Profeſſion as an 

Azylum of Repoſe and Idleneſs; in another 

e place he ſupported the Courage of a labori- 

e ous and well deſigning Miniſter, who |; 
t | groaning under the continual Perſecution I 
of Envious and Malicious Men, was deter- | 
h min'd to reſign his Care of Souls. In this 

e Place he brought publick Offenders to do | 
ee | _ exemplary Penance, in another he brought | 
je ſecret Sinners, who conceaFd the Actions of 
t, their Life even at the Chair of Confeſſion, 

no longer to skreen themſelves under that 

i- EK impious Silence. Here he adminiſter'd the 

is Bread of the Word, there the Bread of Life. 

ly Here he regulated the Government of an 
y | Hoſpital, there the Work of a Pariſn. Here 
de he gave Orders for finiſhing the Building 
v, of a Church, there the Cloyſter of a Mona- = 
'S; ſtery. Here he. aboliſh'd a Superſtitious 
4 Cuſtom; there he introduc'd a Diſcipline 
rs conformable to the Rules of the Goſpel. In 
a- one Part he put a Stop to à Diſpute in Law, 

which would have kept up an eternal Diffte- 

s, rence betwixt Families, in another Part he 
d made up a Quarrel, which would have pro- 
n- duc'd Revenge and Murder. In one Place 

| he prevented a Father and Mother from 
— doing Violence to their Child, in compelling 


him to embrace a Religious Life without 
In | G any 
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any Call from Heaven. In another he pre- 
vented a Father and Mother from exerciſing 
a Tyranny of a different Nature, in detain- 
ing a Child with them, (whom they che- 
riſbd with the Tenderneſs of Fleſh and 
Blood) and in reſiſting his Inclinations 0 
purſue his true Calling. He undeceiv'd 
ſome, who believ'd Uſury to be no Fault. 
He diſabus d others, who judg'd Habitual 
Stns to be Venial. He open'd the Eyes of 
fuck, Chriſtians, as imagin'd, that their Ig- 
 noraitce of the Evangelical Precepts would 
ſecure their Conſciences, and bear them 
harmleſs. He is @ choſen Veſſel to me, to bear 
my Name before the Nations and Kings. In 
ſome Places he ſhew'd, that an Evil Action 
does not ceafe to be Evil, tho it be done 
with a good Intention, and a Good one 
ceaſes to be ſo, when it ſerves to promote 
an ill Deſign. In other Places he clearly 
demonſtrated, that the Celebration of the 
Lord's Day does not confiſt in Idleneſs, in 
Sports, and in Dances, but in the Exerciſe 
of Prayer, and in the Practice of Virtue. 
There are other Places, where, after he in- 
ſtructed the Faithful, in what manner 
ought to prepare themſelves, betore they 
receive the Sacrament of Confirmation, he 
has given them that ſtrengthning Sacra- 
ment, whereby they might be enabled to 

behave themſelves like Valiant Soldiers 1 
| er 
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der the Banners of Jeſus Chriſt, and be ani- 
mated to defend themfelves with Vigour 
againſt the Enemies of their Salvation, whe- - 
ther viſible or inviſible. But who could 
exhauſt the Praiſes of an Epiſcopal Viſitati- 
on, whereof Faith and Zeal are the Guides, 
Knowledge and Charity the Companions, 
Courage and Labour the Executors? What 
Wit, what Memory could touch upon eve- 
ry ſingle Paſſage in this Apoſtolick Expedi- 
tion, where ſo many Conqueſts are made, 
fo many Battels are won, fo many Palms 
and Laurels gather'd ? It is an holy Work, 
wherein an infinite Number of others is 
eomprehended; It is rather Matter for an 
Hiſtory than a Sermon; it ought rather to 
be the Subject of a Thouſand, than of One 
Panegyrick. 
> Here, Gentlemen, I confeſs, that if I was 
mgntioning a Biſhop, who had done all 
theſe Things in a Place, and at a Time, far 
diſtant from our Age and Country, it would 
be a confiderable Embelliſnment to my 
Diſcourſe. Then could I follow Step by 
Step all the Tracts of his Virtue ; F could 
mark the ſeveral Stations of his Evangelical 
Voyage; there would be no Hamlet ſo in- 
conſiderable, but the Name of it would 
ſound with an Air of Dignity; the ſmalleſt 
River would carry more Majeſty with it 


than the Seine; and that favourable Di- 
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ſtance of Time would afford as much Plea- 
ſure to the Imagination, as Perſpectives 
give to the Eyes. But have I forgot what 
I advanc'd at the Entrance upon this Dil- 
courſe, that you do not form that Judgment 
of Things, which the Vulgar do? You 
meaſure Actions by themſelves ; Artifice 
can gain nothing upon You, any more than 
Simplicity can loſe any thing with you; 
You know, that all the Regions of the 
Earth are at an equal Diſtance from Hea- 
ven; and that the Works, which have been 
done in our Days, upon the Banks of the 
Seine, are not leſs Acceptable to God, pro- 
vided they be equally holy, than thoſe, 
which were formerly done upon the Banks 
of Nile or Jordan. | / 

You do not therefore admire our Prelate 
the leſs for it, and You will admire him 
much more, when You recollect with Your 
ſelves, how liberal he was in the Diſtribu- 
tion of His 'Temporal as well as Spiritual 
Charities, the latter of which were made 
more effectual by being accompanied with 
the former. —_ 90 

Sometimes he relieves a Family, that by 
an unlueky Turn of Fortune was reduc'd 
to very deplorable Circumſtances, at other 
times he prevents one from falling into the 
like Misfortunes. Sometimes he admini- 
ſters Comfort to a Priſoner, who lying un- 

, * 


der 


2 
der the Preſſure of Neceſſity, and the Me- 
naces of Juſtice, had abandon'd himfelf to 
Deſpair, and was determin'd to prevent 
two forc'd Deaths by a voluntary one. At 
other times he conveys to a languiſhing ſick 
Man the Hopes of His Cure, by furniſhing 
him with proper Means for his Recovery. 
Sometimes he ſooths the Melancholy of an 
unhappy Mother, who, after ſhe has been 
Deliver'd, finds her ſelf oblig'd to maintain 
her Child, at the ſame time that ſhe has. 
not wherewithal to ſupport her ſelf. At 
other times he aſſiſts thoſe Children, who 
go under the Denomination of Foundlings, 
and from the firſt Moment of their Life are 
abandon'd by thoſe, from whom they had 
juſt receiv'd it, and are infinitely more mi- 
ſerable than Orphans themſelves. 
This laſt Particular brings to my Mind a 
Relation, which I have heard of a Good Sort 
of Woman, who went to implore his Cha- 
rity toward the Relief of thoſe unfortunate 
Infants, at a time when he was not provi- 
ded with any Money, however he order'd 
2 Service of his Plate to be fold, and the 

e be conſecrated to theſe Chari- 
table Acta ſo highly neceſſary, and fo Ac- 
ceptable to God. 5 

The Miſſionary Preachers have aſſur'd 
me, that they receiv'd from him at one time 
no leſs than Ten Thouſand Livres for the 
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Support of their Seminary ; and according 
to the Computation, which has been made, 
he diſtributed Ten Thouſand Crowns of his 
Revenue every Year to the Poor. 
There paſſes not a Day, wherein ſome 
Diſcovery or other is not made of the good 
Works, which he endeavour'd to do in ſe- 
cret, and only in the Preſence of his Hea- 
venly Father; and I cannot determine, 
wherein he is molt to be commended, whe- 
"180; ther for performing thoſe Offices, or for 
8 concealing them ; whether for His Charity, 
. or his Humility; whether for employing 
his Eccleſiaſtical Revenues to relieve the 
Neceſſities of the Poor, whoſe Patrimony 
they are, or for not employing his Income 

to erect Trophies of Oſtentation. | 
| Moſt Charitable and Humble Prelate : 
Your Virtues have exceeded common Fame. 
Though we always profeſs'd a very high 
Eſteem for You, we never paid You the 
Veneration You deſerv'd. However, we 
make a ſolemn Reparation to Your Memo- 
ry, and at the ſame time that God admits 
You to be a Partaker of Eternal Glory in 
Heaven, we think our ſelves oblig'd to offer 
You That, which we contribute upon Earth. 
You have not abandon'd Your Self to the 
Sollicitations of Vanity, You have overcome 
that Vice as well as others, which, like ſo 
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many ſubdu'd Enemies, or enſlav'd Cap- 
tives, follow the Triumph of Your Virtue. 
In the Practice of fo many Chriſtian 
Duties, in the Purſuit of fo many In- 
tentions, in the midſt of his very Zeal and 
Vigour, he was ſnatch'd away from our 
Deſires, and Expectations, and the Church 
of Paris his Spouſe, who pleas'd her felf 
with the Thoughts of enjoying him a long 
time, has only poſſeſs'd him a few Years, 
But how ſuitable was his Death to his 
Life! how Godly and Chriſtian like! There 
were a Thouſand Witneſſes of it, and all 
of them edify'd by his Piety. They faw 


him receive the ſacred V iaticum with a live- 


pl Faith. They heard him repeat with a 
ying Accent the Prayers, which were of- 
fer'd up for him in his Agony. ey heard 
him in his laſt Moments expreſs himſelf in 
thoſe moving Words, I ſee no longer, but I 
hear ſtill, talk to me continually of God. The -- 
ſaw him expire, whilſt he kiſs'd the Crofs 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and humbly reſign his Soul 
into the Hands of Him, whoſe Work it 1s 
in the Order both of Nature, and of Grace, 
and whoſe Temple it will for ever be in the 
oe: of Glory. 

He is dead, that Man, in whom Merit 
and Dignity were united, Archbiſhop of a 
| City, which is the Epitome of the World, 

2 vigilant and faithful Paſtor of Souls, a 
b ; 64 truly 
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truly Apoſtolick Preacher, Preceptor to a 
King, Who is the inimitable Model of all 
Kings, Doctor of the moſt celebrated Fa- 
culty upon Earth, and a Member of the 
Academy, whoſe Name did Honour to 
- Your Illuſtrious Society. 

Could You have ſaid, Gentlemen, could 
You have imagin'd before his laſt Illneſs, 
which was ſo ſudden, and fo ſhort, that 
He would have been the firſt of Your Mem- 
bers, for whom this Office ſhould be per- 
form'd? He enjoy'd, at. leaſt in Appear- 
ance, a very good State of Health ; he was 
not advanc'd very far in Years ; there are 
ſome amongſt You leſs Healthful, and more 
Ancient: But Death has no Reſpect either 
to Health, or to Age, or to Fortune, or to 
Merit, or to Friendſhip, or to Vows, or 
Prayers. She only hearkens to the Voice of 
the Lord, and whenever He commands to. 
give the Blow, /{he immediately executes 
the fatal Sentence, which was long ago 
pronounc'd againſt the whole Race of Man- 
kind. We ought therefore always to be 
prepar'd againſt the like Accidents. But I 
perceive that the World is much ſurpris'd at 
his Death. They will ſhortly be ſurpris'd 
at that of Another, and of Another after 
that; our whole Lives paſs away in a con- 
tinued--Courſe of Wondring and Amaze- 
ment; and yet we apply nothing of ny 
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Caſes to our ſelves, we take no Reſolution 
to reform our Manners, we receive no Ad- 
vantages from theſe many Warnings, which 
God is pleas'd to ſend us for our Salvation. 
* ] have ſent amongſt you the Peſtilence after 
the manner of Agypt, yet have ye not returnd 
unto me, ſaith the Lord. | 

Incidents of this Kind are not apt to ſtrike 
You with ſo much Aſtoniſhment, as they do 

the Vulgar. Your Studies make Death a 
familiar Object to You. Hiſtory furniſhes 
You with various Examples of it; Philoſo- 
phy, which is ſometimes term'd a Medita- 
tion upon Death, treats of it in its moſt or- 
dinary Diſcourſes, and Chriſtian Morality, 
which regards it as an Inſtant Deciſive of 
Eternity, turns all its Reflections upon it, 
and propoſes it inceſſantly to our Thoughts. 
It is impoſſible, but You mult regulate Your 
Life by it: otherwiſe, Gentlemen, what ſo- 
lid Advantage would ariſe from the Profeſ- 
ſion of Learning? What Fruit could we ex- 
pect to reap from our Studies? And to what 
purpoſe would it be to take fo much Pains 
towards making a Progreſs in the Know- 
ledge of Sciences? To what Account would 
all this turn? Let us ſee. To be continu- 
ally at Study; to learn ſome things, and to 
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forget others; to compoſe Works, and to 
publiſh them; to gain a little Reputation 
in the World, then to die and leave it? As 
to that other Reputation, which we ſhare 
after Death, it is no difficult Matter to ſee, 
that is nothing but a mere Chimera. We 
have no need of Poſterity, and it is of no 
moment to our Repoſe and Happineſs, whe- 
ther our Names are preferv'd in the Memo- 
ry of thoſe, who come after us, or are bu- 
ried in perpetual Oblivion. | 
What therefore are we to do? Muſt we re- 
nounce all Purſuits, and indulge our ſelves in 
Sloth, as it is the Practice of too many Mor- 
tals? No, Chriſtians. But let our Studies be 
directed to an Evangelical End, and we ſhall 
find a ſolid and ſubſtantial Fruit ariſing from 
them. Let us ſuppoſe a Perſon applying 
himſelf to Letters only with a View to go 
to Heaven, and to conduct his Neighbour 
thither, and to be able to inſtruct the pre- 
ſent and ſucceeding Ages. It is moſt cer- 
tain, that his Pains will not be loſt, and 
ſooner or later he will receive the Reward 
of his Labours and good Intentions. But 
without purſuing this Tract, there is no 
ſolid 3 to be found in the Sciences. 
We only build upon the Sand, labour with- 
out a Deſign, and take Pains without a 
Reaſon, and farther, we expoſe our ſelves 

to be deteſted and forſaken by God, _ 
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Countenance we never loſe without loſing 
the Truth, and abandoning our ſelves to 
Lyes and Deluſions. | 9 

Diogenes Laertius has written the Life of 
Philoſophers, and St. Epiphanius the Hiſtory 
of Hereſies. One may ſee by theſe two 
Performances, that there is no Fancy ſo ex- 
travagant, no Notion ſo monſtrous, that 


Philoſophers and Hereticks, tho' Men of 


uncommon Geniuses, have not conceiv'd, 
purſued, and taught ; and all this God has 
permitted, to expoſe the Weakneſs of Human 
Underſtanding, and the Folly of truſting to 
our own Abilities. After this, who dare 
place any Confidence in his own Reaſon ? 
Alas! fince we ſee its Slips, its Wandrings, 
its Blindneſs, its Emptineſs, let us think our 
ſelves highly indebted to our Faith, a 
apply our ſelves to purſue the Hopes it af. 
fords us. | 

I am very well perſwaded, that amongſt 
the Men of Letters, it is a difficult Matter 
to find any, who are addicted to Crimes 
puniſhable by the Civil Magiſtrate. Mo- 
deity, Honour, Application to Study, Love 
of Eaſe, and Deſire of Glory, are ſo many 
powerful Checks to reftrain them from the 
Commiſſion of ſuch Actions; but is this 
ſufficient to procure Salvation? The Pagan 
Philoſophers behav'd themſelves with the 
ſame Decency, and yet they were n 
e FO | | ne 


(52) 
ned by God, becauſe, as the Apoſtle ſays, 
they knew him without glorifying him. We 
have a much better Knowledge of him, 
than They had ; what therefore will be our 
Puniſhment, if we glorify him not, if after 
their Example, we repole our Confidence 
not in Him, but in Our ſelves, and give a 
Looſe to thoſe vain Thoughts, with which 
They were puffed up? He that glories, let 
him glory in the Lord *. For indeed, if Men 
were to be our Judges, we ſhould do well 
to glory in Them; If we were to be our 
own Judges, we might very well glory in 
our ſelves ; but we are not to Judge our 
ſelves, God it 1s, that muſt Judge us. Let 
it therefore. be our chief Concern to pleaſe 
Him alone, let. us pay qur Devotions to Him, 


and follow thoſe Rules of worſhipping Him, 


which he himſelf has preſcrib'd us. Above 
all things, let us ſhew a peculiar Reverence 
tor Chriſtian Virtues, and apply a Chriſtian 
End and Motive to thoſe of Morality. Let 
us never defer the Exerciſe either of the one 
or the other, in Times and Places, where 
they may be practis'd ; let us embrace the 
Opportunity, which at this Inſtant offers it 
ſelf, and humbly addreſs our ſelves to God, 
after having celebrated the Virtues of this 
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(7 
Prelate, who, as he was our Father in liis 
Epiſcopal Office, condeſcended to be our 
Brother in this Learned Society. 
* O Saviour of the World, and High 
Prieſt of our Profeſſion, Sovereign Shep- 
herdof our Souls, who reckons all other 
Shepherds in the Number of your Sheep, 
who obliges them to render an Account 


of their Spiritual Adminiſtration, and Judg- 


es them with the reſt of Mankind, and 
even with more Severity, We know, 
there is nothing Pure in thy Sight, and 
the greateſt Saints have trembled at the 
Rigour of thy Judgments. 

He, whoſe Memory has aſſembPd us in 
this Place, died in the Fear of your Juſtice, 
as he ever liv'd in it; but yet he died in the 
Hopes of your Mercy. He never ſplit up- 
on the Rocks either of Preſumption or Deſ- 
pair, where unhappy Sinners are ſo often 
Shipwreck'd ; he follow'd the Advice, which 
he had given to a vaſt Number of Sick 
Perſons, who ended their Mortal Lives du- 
ring the Courſe of His Miniſtry ; and when 
He died, he enter'd into a cloſer Union 
with your Holy Spirit, and atter having al- 
ways figltd for You, who are the Way, the 
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Conſider the Apoſtle and High Prieſt, of our Profeſſion, 
Chriſt Feſus, Heb. iii. 1. | 
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Truth, and the Life, he hallow'd Your Name 


to his very laſt Groan. 

We may therefore reſt ſatisfied, that you 
have admitted him into Your adorable Pre- 
ſence, that You have opened to hint the 
Sanctuary of Peace, and compleated the 
Purification of his Soul, by the Efficacy of 
Your Blood. Look down upon Us, who 
are celebrating his Memory, and give us 
Grace to imitate his Virtues, that We may. 


| likewiſe be introduc'd into the Heavenly 


Jeruſalem, and put into Poſſeſſion of the 
fame Everlaſting Felicity, Amen. 


3 22 


A DISCOURSE pronounc'd the 
8th of Juxx 1671. by the Biſhop 
of Condom, at preſent Biſbop of 


| Meaux, when he was admitted into 


the Place of Mr. du Chaſtelet. 


Gentlemen, 


Find a greater Difficulty than ever of 
expreſſing my Sentiments, at this time 
that I am oblig'd' to addreſs my felf to the 
Maſters of Oratory, and have the Honour 
to be introduc'd into a Society, where we 
ſee Learning and Politenefs appear with e 
qual Luſtre. What encreaſes my Concern, 
| 185 
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is, that having, out of Regard to me, bro- 
ken through your ufual Forms. and Delays, 
You engage me to uſe the fame Diſpatch in 
returning You my Acknowledgments, as 
You your ſelves us'd, in laying me under fo 
ſingular an Obligation; fo that by the Great- 
neſs of Your Favours You have put it out 
of my Power to fpeak Worthily of them, 


and by the fpeedy manner of conferring 


them have depriv'd me of that Affiſtance, 
which I might have expected from Time 
and Meditation. Truly, Gentlemen, if the 
Bufrneſs were only to lay open the Senti- 
ments of my Heart, there would be no Oc- 
caſion either for Study or Application to 
acquit my felf of this Duty. But if I ſatis- 
ty'd my ſelf with giving You no other Marks 
of my Acknowledgments, than ſuch as Na- 
tures dictates: to all the World, without 
aſſigning the Reafons, which make my Re- 
ception into this Illuſtrious Society appear 
to me fo Advantageous and fo Honourable, 
mould F not ſhew my felf unworthy to be 
a Member of ſo celebrated a Body, and in 
fome Meafure derogate from that Honour, 
whieh Yor have done me by Your Choice? 
F muſt then tell You, Gentlemen, that I not 
only look upon this Academy, as an Aſſem- 
bly of Learned Men, whom the Love and 


Knowledge of Polite Learning unite toge- 


ther. When I go back to the Source of 


Your 
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Your Inſtitution, I conceive: a much higher 
Idea of fo glorious an Eſtabliſhment : Yes, 
Gentlemen, it 1s that indefatigable Spirit, 
which animated the Great Cardinal Richlien 


to raiſe the Martial Glory of Fance to tlie 
higheſt Pitch; It is, I ſay, that ſame Spirit, 
which inſpir'd Him with the Deſign of 
forming this Learned Society. Indeed, if 
the Opinion of a Roman Orator be true, that 
Glory conſiſts either in performing ſuch Actions, 
as deſerve to be recorded, or in compoſing ſuch 
Writings, as deſerve to be read; was it not 
neceſlary, Gentlemen, that this incompara- 
ble Genius, in order to compleat his Work, 
ſhould bring about an Alliance betwixt 
theſe two glorious Talents? It is what he 
has happily executed. Whilſt the French, 
animated by his vigorous Counſels, were de- 
ſerving by unheard-of Exploits to be cele- 
brated by the ableſt Pens of the Age, He 
took Care to aſſemble in the Capital City of 
the Kingdom a {elect Company of the moſt 
famous Writers in Fance. He reſolv'd, that 
France ſhould at once furniſh both the Mat- 
ter and Form of the moſt excellent Diſcour- 
ſes; that it ſhould at the ſame time be 
Learned and Victorious ; that it ſhould add 
the Empire of Letters to the glorious Ad- 
vantage, which it had always 1 of 
Commanding by Arms. And certainly, 
Gentlemen, theſe two Excellencies contribute 
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mutually to ſtrenghen and ſupport each o- 
ther. As the Actions of an Hero raiſe the 
Spirit of a Writer, ſo He infuſes Life into the 
molt courageous Warriors, Who are never 
more capable of making thoſe generous Ef- 
forts, whereby Men are carried to Act 
ſomething above their uſual Strength, than 
when they entertain themſelves with the 
pleaſing Imagination of leaving to their 
Deſcendants, to their Family, and to their 
Country, ever living Copies of their V ir- 
tues, and eternal Monuments of their Me- 
morable Enterpriſes. And what Hands ſo 
proper to raiſe theſe eternal Monuments, 
as. thoſe, which Stamp upon their Works 
that Character of Perfection, to which 


Time and Poſterity pay the utmoſt Defer- 


ence. This is the moſt, that Eloquence can 
do. But, Gentlemen, Eloquence dies, all 
its Colours fade, all its Graces vaniſh, ex- 


cept Men apply themſelvec with Diligence 


to fix the Languages ia ſome Meaſure, and 
to make them durable. For otherwiſe, how 


can we think of truſting Immortal Actions 


with ſuch Languages, as are always uncer- 


tain, always changing; and could Ours, F 


fay, in particular ſecure Immortality, whoſe 
Beauties we every Day ſaw decaying, and 
which in the Courſe of a few Years became 
barbarous, even to France it felf? What 


then? Shall we give up all Thoughts of pro- 
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ducing Writings in the Fench Tongue, 
which may entertain our Polterity, and 
when we are employ'd upon Immortal 
Works, muſt we always borrow the Lan- 
guage of Rome and Athens? Who does not 
ec, that it would conduce more to the Glory 
of the Nation, to form the French Tongue 
in fuch a manner, that our Diſcourſes 
miglit take a more eaſy and lively Turn, 
in a Phraſe, that would be more natural 
to us, and that freed at laſt from the Slavery 
and Diſreputation of being always imper- 


fect Copies, we might aſpire to the Glory 
and Beauty of Originals. You have been 


choſen, Gentlemen, to 2 on this excel- 
lent Deſign, under the Illuſtrious Protection 


of that eminent Man, who is not leſs Ma- 


iter of the Rules of Eloquence, than of 
thoſe of Juſtice, and who has preſided 
ſo many Years over the King's Councils, 
as well by the Superiority of his Geni- 
us, as by the Authority of his Commiſſion, 


_/ Cuſtom, I confeſs, is with reaſon call'd the 


Father of Languages. The Right of ſetling, 


as well as reforming them, has never been 


diſputed with the Multitude ; however, if 
this Liberty will not ſuffer it ſelf to be quite 
reftram'd, it will. at leaſt ſuffer to be direct- 
ed. You, Gentlemen, are the: regular and 
perpetual Council, whoſe Authority, founded 
upon the Publick Approbation, can * | 
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the Licentiouſneſs of Cuſtom, and limit the 
unbounded Power of that too popular Em- 
pire. This is the Fruit, which we ſoon ex- 
pect to reap from that admirable Work, in 
which you are employ'd, I mean, that Trea- 
{ure of our Tongue, f Learned in its 
Searches, ſo judicious in its Remarks, fo 
rich and fruitful in its Expreſſions. Such 
then is the Nature of this Inſtitution, which 
was contriv'd to raiſe the French Tongue to 
the Perfection of the Greek and Latin. 
Thus do we ſee by Your Performances, that 
we may, in ſpeaking French, join the Attick 
Delicacy and Purity to the Roman Majeſty. 
his it is, that engages all Europe to learn 
Your Writings, and how averſe ſoever Italy 
may be to ”— You ſuperiority in all Re- 
ſpects, it is ready to allow it in Polite Learn- 
ing, and in the Sciences. Through Your 
Labours and your Examples, the true Beay- 
ties of Style diſcover themſelves more and 
more in the French Works, ſince we find in 
them that Boldnefs, which is agreeable to Li- 
berty, mix'd with that Reſervedneſs, which 
is the Effect of Judgment and of Choice. 
Licentiouſneſs is reſtrain'd by Precepts; Ne- 
vertheleſs you take Care, that too rigid a 
Nicety, or too ſoft a Delicacy, may. not 
extinguiſh the Heat of Fancy, and enervate 
the Vigour of Style. Thus, Gentlemen, we 
may Sy, that Exactneſs is become through 

H 2 Your 
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Your Endeavours the peculiar Property of 


of our Language, which can no longer bear 


with any thing low or affected: So that 
having laid aſide the Childiſhneſs of Infan- 
cy, and the Heat of tranſported Youth, 
form'd by Experience, and regulated by 
good Senſe, it ſeems to have attain'd to 


that Perfection, which preſerves it from 
ſuffering any Change. The ever flouriſh- 


ing Reputation of Your Writings, and e- 
ver {hining Luſtre of them, will hinder it 
from loſing its Beauties, and we may ex- 
pect, that it will continue in the Condition, 
in which you have fix'd it, as long as the 
Trench Empire ſhall laſt, and as long as the 
Houſe of St. Louis ſhall preſide over Europe. 


Go on then, nog to employ ſo Ma- 


jeſtick a Language, upon Subjects worthy 
of it. You are ſenſible, that Eloquence is not 
ſatisfied barely to entertain, either when it 
appears in all the Latitude of Proſe, or con- 
fin'd to the Meaſures of Verſe, tho? in ano- 
ther Reſpect leſs confin'd, takes a bolder 
Flight in Poetry, in all Points it is certain, 
that Eloquence was invented, or rather in- 
ſpir'd from above, for no other End than 


to infame Men with the Love of Virtue, 


and it would be, fays St. Auſtin, to let it 
domm too much below its Dignity, ſhould we ſuf- 
fer it to laviſh away its Strength, in endeavour- 
ing to adorn Topicks, that are #9 e 
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But if you are deſirous to preſerve to the 
World that great, that ſerious, that true 


Eloquence, never give way to an imperti- 


nent Humour of Criticiſm, which ſome- 
times by paying Court to Idleneſs, under a 
falſe Notion of Speaking or Writing with 
Eaſe, at other Times by Acting the Part of 
the Learned and Curious, in refining whim- 
ſically upon every thing, would in the End 
leave no Room for Art, and throw us again 


into Barbarouſneſs of Speech. Shew in its 
Place a ſevere, but a rational Method of 


Criticiſm, and labour without Intermiſſion 
to excel your ſelves every Day. Since ſuch 
is at once the Power and the Weakneſs of 
Human Underſtanding, that we cannot 
come up to our own Ideas; ſo well has 
our Creator taken Care to demonſtrate his 


own Infinity. However, in the midſt of our 
Imperfections, a noble Object ' preſents it 


{elf to ſupport the Grandeur of Thought, 
and the Majeſty of Style. We are at this 
Time under the Government of a King, 
whom You: may repreſent to your ſelves in 
an Hundred glorious Capacities, and under 
an Hundred Auguſt Titles ; Great in Peace 
and in War, at Home and Abroad, 1n Pub- 
lick and Private, the World admires Him, 
it Fears, it Loves Him. At a diſtance He 
Aſtoniſhes, near at hand he Charms us; He 
Studies out of his immenſe Goodneſs to diſ- 
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play a Thouſand ſecret Beauties in one ſin- 
gle Favour; His Underſtanding is vaſt, pe- 


netrating and regular, his Conception un- 


limited, his Expreſſions proper; He knows 
both. Buſineſs and Mͤien, he chuſes them, 
he forms them, he applys them ſeaſonably, 
he keeps them within their proper Sphere; 
Is Powerfull, Magnificent and Juft. Has 
he a Mind to come to any Reſolution, he 
takes riglit Reaſon to be His Counſellor, at- 


terwards he ſuſtains himſelf, he follows him 


Telf, and therefore every thing neceſſarily 
gives way to his invincible Steadineſs. Be- 
hold, Gentlemen, the, worthy Subject of 
Your Harangues, and Your Heroick Songs. 


Do you {ee this powerful King in his New 


Conquelts, vying with the Romans in the 
Glory of prodigious Labours, as He always 
vy'd with them in that of Great Actions? 
High and Mighty Powers threatned his Ter- 
ritories ; They fell in a Moment at His 
Feet, and ſhew'd themſelves ready to un- 
dergo any Yoke he would lay upon them. 
Mountains _are rais'd tor Ramparts, and 
we Pits are ſunk for Trenches ; the Earth 
no longer knows it felt, changing its Form 
every Day under the Hands of his Soldiers, 
who in the Prefence of their King find a 
new Support, and are animated to defend 
the Fortereſſes, which they have rais d. You 
have often admir'd the Oeconomy of his 
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| Houſe, obſerve the Diſcipline of his Troops, 
that are perfect Strangers to any licentious 


Behaviour, and are no longer formidable to 
any, but the Common Enemy. "Theſe things 
are wonderfull, incredible, unheard-of; but 
his Genius, his Spirit, his Fortune, -promi- 
ſe Him even Something more conſiderable. 
On what Side ſoever he moves, his Enemies 
dread the leaſt Step he takes, they are ſen- 
fble of his Power, and his Aſcendant over 
them, and their affected Fierceneſs is but an 
ill Cover for their Fear, and their Deſpair. 
Let us finiſh : For whither would the Spirit, 
that urges me on, tranſport me? He is a 
Lover both of Learning and the Learned; it 


is with Them in a manner, that he has been 


pleas'd to entruſt the molt valuable Charge 
of the Nation, it is left to Them to cultwate 


the moſt ſhining Genius, and the brighteſt 


Parts in the World. This Dauphin, this 
lovely Prince is now happily furmounting 
the firſt Difficulties of Study; and if he us 
not diſoourag'd by the Thorns, how eager 
wall be his Purſuit after Knowledge, when 
he ſhall gather Flowers, and Fruit, They 
are educating for You, Gentlemen, a Great 
Protector; if our Prayers are heard, if our 
Labours proſper, this Prince will be one 
Day not only the worthy Subject of Your 
Diſcourſes, He will know their Beauties, 
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( 104 ) 
He will reliſh their Excellencies, He will 
crown their Merit. 


1 


. 


„ 


A Diſcourſe pronounc'd the 12th of 
January 1673. by Mr. Flechier 
Abbot, at preſent Biſhop of Niſmes, 
when he was admitted into the Place 


f Mr. Godeau, Biſhop of Vence. 
Gentlemen, | 


 & I had receiv'd the Honour, that is con- 
J ferr'd upon me at preſent, before the 
King had honour'd You with his Protection, 
I had employ'd all this Diſcourſe to let You 
know, how happy I efteem my ſelf to have 

a Place amongſt You, to enter into a Com- 
merce, that. Virtue, Friendſhip, and an 
Intercouſe of Polite Learning, renders fo 
valuable and fo agreeable; to tee my Name 
amongſt thoſe of ſo many Illuſtrious Men; 
to partake with You that Reputation, 
which You have all acquir'd, and which 
I never could have merited; to profit by 
Your Lights, and by Your Examples, and 
to learn of You all the Graces of Diicourſe, 
all the Rules of Politeneſs. | | 
_ 1 v 
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| T ſhould have reminded You of the Birth «<_ 
of this IIluſtrious Society under a. King“, 
whom Juſtice, Piety , Victories, and the 
Greatneſs of the Events in his Reign, might 
have render'd incomparable, if he had not 
left a Son, who ſurpaſſes all thoſe, who pre- 
ceded him, and will ſcarce find in Poſteri- 
ty Succeſſors, who will equal him. I ſhould 
have ſpoke of this Great Cardinal, who be- 
lievd it not enough to have employ'd all his 
own Care and Vigilance for the Grandeur 
of his Maſter, had he not allo conſecrated 
Yours to Him; and that the Alps forc'd, the 
Sea held Captive within its Mounds , the 
Forts of the Rebels, deſtroy'd with the Re- 
bels themſelves, might have left a great 
Fame, but that You alone in Your Writings 
could make it Immortal. KAT, 

I ſhould have ſpoke of the celebrated 
Chancellor, who, after having declar'd his 
Oracles in the Supreme Tribunals of uſtice, 


came to preſide at thoſe, that were deliver'd' * 
from Your Aſſemblies; and thought himſelf + 
as much intereſted in the Glory and Pro- . 


greſs of Learning, as in the Protection of 
the Rights and Properties of the People: 
After having thus join'd Your Praiſes with 
thoſe of Your Prote&ors, conſidering what 
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You are, and what I am, mov'd with a 
juſt Acknowledgment, and a becoming 
Confuſion, I ſhould have thought, I had ac- 
quitted my ſelf of this Duty, by bluſhing for 
my Imperfections, and glorying in the Fa- 
vour You have done me. 

But at preſent, Gentlemen, that You are 
under the Protection of a Prince, ſo Great 
by the Superiority of his Genius, by the 
Glory of his Exploits, by the Extent of his 
Power, give me Leave to ſpeak no more of 
Your paſt Proſperities, to forget for a Time 
even the Honour You do me, that I may 
reflect upon That, which You have recei- 
ved, and that without troubling You with 
Expreſſions of Modeſty, which may offend 
You, I may congratulate You upon the 
Subject of Your own Glory, _ 

What an happy Revolution is there in the 
Fortune of Men of Learning? Heretofore 
they beheld with a diſtant Awe the Grar- 
deur and Majeſty of Kings, whom they 
knew but by the Credit of Fame. Scarce. 
ever could their Voice reach the Ears of 
thoſe, whoſe Victories they fung. They 
enter'd ſometimes into the Cloſer of a Mece- 
4s, but very rarely approach'd the Palace 
of Auguſius; whether from a generous Da(- 
dain of empty Grandeurs, whether from a 
juſt Indignation at the ignorance of their 
Age, they liv'd in their Solitudes, wrapt 1b 
| wit 
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with their own Virtue, and ſhunn'd the 


Courts of Kings, where Pride took Place of 
Modeſty, and where Fortune was 'almolt 
always more honour'd than Merit. 

It was reſerv'd to the Greateſt of Kings 
to reſtore the Honour of Letters in Your 
Favour, to open to You his own Palace, to 
make You find, even in the Lowvre, all the 


- Sweetneſles of a Retreat, to give Nou a no- 


ble Repoſe under the Shadow of his Throne, 
and in the middle of this ambitious and buſy 
Court, ro make himſelf, as it were, Another 
Court of a more peaceable and unaſpiring 
Nature, where an honeſt Emulation reigns, 
and where Souls, that are compos'd and diſ- 
intereſted, labour to enrich themſelves with 
the Treaſures of the Mind, and ſeek a Glo- 
ry more pure than that of the Vulgar. 
If You receive ſo much Glory from this Act 
of Grace-conferr'd upon You, You will reap no 
leſs from Your own Acknowledgments, ſince 
in praiſing Your Auguſt Protector, You may 


deſerve Your ſelves immortal Praiſes. No- 
thing is ſo common as to make the Panegy- 


rick of Princes, and nothing ſo difficult. As 
they do not always act in the manner they 
ought, one is oft reduc'd to praiſe in them, not 
What one ſees they have, but what one 
could wiſh they had, and forſake Truth for 
Decency. One muſt skilfully fall upon the 
Topicks of their Birth, and their n 
"S218; and 
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and to find out ſomething that is great, 
one muſt ' often ſeek it Elſewhere than in 
Themſelves. 31 

But here the Prince is above his Dignity. 
His Life affords ample Matter for his Elo- 
gy, without borrowing from his Fortune. 
As his Birth has aſſerted him the Greateſt of 
Kings, his Sentiments and his Actions con- 
firm him the Greateſt of Men. The Pro- 
vinces conquer'd, the Diſorders remov'd, 
the Taws re- eſtabliſh'd, the Arts flouriſh- 
ing, thoſe Letters, which You cultivate with 
fo much Succeſs, honour'd with his Care 
and Eſteem, that Courage fo active in his 
Military Expeditions, that Wiſdom ſo con- 
ſpicuous in his Counſels, that Vigilance ſo 
attentive in the Multitude of Affairs, are. 
they not ſuch Subjects, as would reflect a 
Glory upon him, who treats of em? 

IJ know Your Modeſty, Gentlemen, me- 
thinks J hear You ſay, that Heroick V irtue, 
ſurpaſſing ordinary Rules and common 
Maxims, has in it ſuch an Exceſs of Splen- 
dor, that raiſes it above ordinary Bxpreſſi- 
ons and Conceptions. It is true, there 
is à natural Grandeur, which Art cannot 
attain to, that Eloquence cannot expreſs, 
whatever Valour can perform, that there 
are Actions more noble and bold than her 
Figures, that ſhe has the Skill to raiſe little 
Subjects, but has the Misfortune to ſink ba- 
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neath Great Attempts, and the moſt finiſhd 
Orator, whilſt he endeavours to ſet off the 
Glory of a Hero, oftentimes hazards his own. 
But I know, that as there are enterpri- 
ſing Men, who aſpire after great Exploits, 
there are ſelect Geniuses, who know how to 
place them in their trueſt Light, who are 
clear in their Judgments, ſolid in their Rea- 
ſons, agreeable in their Diſcourſes, juſt in 
their Expreſſions, who are, in fine, what 
You are. For my ſelf, who am now enter'd 
into the ſame Engagements, and to whom 
Heaven has not been fo liberal, I hope, that 
even the Greatneſs of the Deſign will ſup⸗ 
port the Weakneſs of my Genius. In other 
Encomiums the Performance receives a Lu- 
dtre from Eloquence, in this Eloquence re- 
ceives a Luſtre from the Performance, the 
Mind is in ſome meaſure tranſported out of 
its ſelf, and riſes with its Object, and with- 
out the Help of Colours, and the Import of 
Forreign Beauties, ſo great a Theme is of its 
ſelf its own Ornament. #11 x 60d 
If the Protection of the Prince be fo glo- 
rious to You, I will venture to ſay, that in 
protecting You, He does Himſelf an Honour, 
and that the Care, which he employs tor 
Your Repoſe, augments his own Glory. If 
He knows how to reign, and conquer, You 
know how to write: his Reign, and make 
his Conqueſts admir'd: And where can he 
| find, 
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find, but in Your Works, the Immortality, 
that his great Actions have deſerv'd ? 
- Statues erected in the publick Places, In- 
{criptions engrav'd upon Columns, 'Trophies 
rais'd-upon the Field of Battel, Names de- 
riv'd from conquer'd Towns or Provinces, 
are glorious Monuments, that preſerve the 
Reputation and Memory of Princes; but 
belides, as they are dumb Encomiums, emp- 
ty Titles, and imperfe&t Repreſentations, . 
they can be but in ſome few Places, and can 
laſt but for a few Ages. Time conſumes 
the moſt ſolid Metals, effdces the beſt en- 
grav'd Characters, and overturns the faireſt 
Trophies. 
Ihere is nothing, but the Productions of 
the Mind, can give a true Glory. They 
partake of the Nature and Excellence of 
their Principle, and are almoſt as full of 
Life and as Immortal as the Soul, from 
whence they proceed; they record all the 
Motions of the Hearts and Souls of Heroes; 
they repreſent them by Images ſo lively, 
that they every where excite Eſteem and 
Emulation; and fo deſcending from one 
Generation to another, even to lateſt Poſte- 
rity, they make, as it were, a perpetual 
Triumph thro? all Climates and all Ages. 

Therefore,when the King, ready to marc 
at the Head of his Armies, deelar'd himſelf 
your Protector, I plac'd the Favour, that = did 

| ou 
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You, amongſt the Number of his good For- 
tunes. I did then believe, that Heaven, 
which had deftin'd him to ſubdue Pride, 
and re-build Altars, had deſtin'd You- to 
celebrate his Valour and his Fiety , and 
that the ſame Fire, Which inſpir'd His Cou- 
rage, ought to inſpire Your Zeal. 

In effect, Gentlemen, who better than 
Lou can diſcover all the Sources of the 
War? Who can make appear with greater 
Horror the Infolence of thoſe People, who 
violated the Faith of Freaties with Impuni- 
ty, and by ſecret Negotiations excited all 
the Courts of Europe againſt a King, whom 
they could charge with no other Fault,unlefs 
it was, that he was too powerful? Not being 
able to diſcredit. the Actions of ſo juſt a 
Prince, they endeavour'd to render his De- 
ſigns ſuſpected: they ſet up themſelves for 


Arbiters of Peace and War, and could not 


allow themſelves either to be mov'd with 
the Indignation of Kings, or to be oblig'd 
by their Favours : they revolted at laſt from 
their Allies, as they did at firſt from their 
Maſters, giving the Name of Policy to Per- 
fidiouſneſs, and thought, they might main - 
tain themſelves by Ingratitude, When they 
eſtabliſh'd themſelves by a Revolt. 
One of a Soul leſs elevated than his had 
tollow'd the impetuous Dictates of his Rage, 
and made all lus Power become ſubſer vient 
to 
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to the ſignalizing of his Indignation, he 
would have facritic'd to his Hatred or Re- 
venge, whatever attack d his Reputation or 
Grandeur; but this calm Prince hath ſeen 
his Enemies ſwell with Pride without being 
mov'd, and without complaining, and by a 
ſort of fierce Clemency holding the Thun- 
derbolt ſuſpended, has contemn'd during 
tlieſe Three Years their inſolent Railleries. 

You alone, Gentlemen, can expreſs nobly 
the heroick Temper of Power without 
Pride, Severity without Rage, Reſentment 
without Ill-nature, Juſtice without Paſſion, 
Prudence without Weakneſs, Valour with- 
out 'Temerity. «4 
All Poſterity will fee him in Your Works, 

as we have ſeen him, providing for all with- 
out interrupting his Repoſe, regulating the 
Motions of all Europe without moving him- 
ſelf, acting inceſſantly, and yet without 
Hurry, preſiding over the Tumults of the 
World, and enjoying his own Tranquillity. 

One would be apt to fay, that he had only 
Thoughts of procuring a Repoſe for him- 
ſelf in theſe enchanted Palaces, where Art 
has plac'd all the Graces of Nature ; yet he 
intermix'd his Cares with his Diverſions, 
and even in his Retirements effac'd the falſe 
Impreſſions,which his Enemies had given of 
his Power; he kept his Neighbours within 
their Bounds, as much by the 2 
| 15 
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his Virtues, as by the Terror of his Arms; 


he diſſolvd thoſe Leagues, that were thought 
to be eternal, and remov'd ſuch from the 
Alliances of other Princes, as had not ſuffi- 
cieatly refpeted Hig” foo ONT: 

But when Vengeance has been not only 
juſt, but alſo neceſſary, with what Ardour 
has he gone to ſhare the Fatigues, and even 
the Dangers of War, with the meaneſt Of- 
ficers of his Armies? Some have believ'd, 
that Wiſdom was the Virtue of Kings, and 
that Valour was only the Virtue of private 
Perſons; that it was a Prerogative of Roy- 


alty to enjoy the Fruit of Victories, and - 


leave to others. the Trouble of vanquiſhing ; 
that a Prince ought to be immoveable in the 
Center of his Empire, without truſting his 


8 to the Fortune of Arms; that it 


{uffic'd, that he reſerv'd to himſelf the Com- 
mand and Authority, and at a Diſtance 
ruPd the Motion of all the Springs of War. 

Our Hero is unacquainted with ſuch pu- 
ſillanimous Politicks. To maintain the Re- 
poſe of his People, he goes himſelf to fight 
thoſe, who diſturb it. He eſteems 1 Yor 
ſtice, that he owes to his Subjects, to ſhew 
them the Path of Honour, to remark their 
Valour himſelf, and to recompenſe Merit, 
after having been a Witneſs of it. He 
knows, that the Prefence of the Prince 
fpreads a ſtrange Influence of Courage and 
x I V 1gour 
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Vigour thro his Armies, and that thoſe 
great Bodies are ſo much the more ſtrong 
and active, as they receive at leſs Diſtance 
the Impreſſions of their Motions and Force. 
He knows, in fine, that it is not fo much 
Pomp and Majeſty, rhat makes Kings, as 
Great and Sovereign Virtues ; that there is 
an Honour, which they owe to themſelves, 
and no Homage can render them, and that 
their trueſt Glory is that, which they fetch 
from its very Fountain thro! all 'the Foils 
and Difficulties, that encompaſs it. 

Why have not I, Gentlemen, the Delica- 
cy, the Facility, the Turn of His Thought, 
whoſe Place I have the Honour to fall, to 
deſcribe the Marches of Armies, the Sur- 
render of Towns, the Paſſage of Rivers, the 
Rapidity of the Victories of this Conqueror, 
who divides and multiplies himſelf into as 
many Places, as he has different Armies, 
and over- runs the Provinces of his Enemies 
with ſo much Swiftneſs, that they ſcarce 
ever know where he is, and always know, 
that he has conquer'd? 07 eh 

Why cannot I expreſs, as You, would do, 
what his Name alone has lately done upon 
the Frontiers! The Vanquiſh'd ſeem'd to 
have re· aſſumed Courage, they dar*d- to at- 
tack our Places, they, who had not the Spirit 
to defend their own. The King departs. 

At the bare Report of his March the Beſie- 
- gers 
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gers tremble, as if they were beſieg d them- 
ſelves. Thoſe Defigns ſo infallible and ſo 
concerted, thoſe Succours ſo powerful and 
ſo invincible, are diſpers'd together with 
them, and they have nothing remaining 
but the miſcrable Conſolation of having 
ſhewn, with a great deal of Weakneſs, ſome 
Degree of Raſhnels. 

| But I raiſe my Voice inſenſibly, L perceive, 
that animated by Your Preſence, by the 


Subject of my Diſcourſe, by the Majeſty of 


this Place, I undertake to ſpeak in an im- 
perfect manner that, which You have 
already ſaid, or will fay with ſo much 


Strength of Oratory. It belongs to You, 


Gentlemen, to make Crowns for the Con- 


on; I can only ſtrew ſome Flowets in 


the Way of his Triumph. It is You, that 


mult give thoſe bold Strokes, that repreſent 
him, and give him his Air of Grandeur; I 
can only employ faint Colours, and draw 
with an unſteddy Hand ſome Copies of 
thoſe perfect Originals. But if I be not ſo 
happy as to ſupport the Honour, that this 
Learned Company has done me to Day, I 
can ſay, that I am ſenſible of ſomething in 
my ſelf, that is not unworthy of it, a pro- 
found Veneration for all thoſe, who compoſe 
it, and a very ardent Zeal for the Glory of 
the greateſt King in the World, who pro- 
tects it. ; 
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An Harangue to the King, after the 


Surrender of Ca mbray, pronounc'd 


the 25th of April 1678. by Mr. 
Perrault, Director of Fe Academy. 


STR, Wi 
OW extraordinary ſoever the new. 
Conqueſts of Your Majeſty may be, 
methinks Your Subjects ought to be the leſs 
tranſported with Joy and Admiration, as 
they are accuſtom'd to fee You return Every 
Year in Triumph. But the moſt common 
Bleſſings, when univerſal, never fail to 
create an univerſal Pleaſure, and Nature 
always puts on the ſame gay and {ſmiling 
Aſpect upon the Return of Spring, tho? it 
returns dreſsd up with the ſame Flowers. 
It muſt again be conſider'd, that we are 
not accuſtom'd to Wonders, eſpecially to 
ſuch, as bear a peculiar and diſtinguiſhing 
Mark of Grandeur. All the Exploits of 
Your Majeſty have been Prodigies of Va- 
lour, of Prudence, of Vigilance, and other 
Heroick Virtues, which, after the Victory 
was won, have contended with each other, 
which of them has had the greateſt Share 
in it, and ſome or other has always carried 
it from the reſt. The ſame Diſpute is this 
Day reviv'd amongſt them, where we may 
ſay, that, if We are amaz'd at the Wr 
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Effects of the moſt perfect Valour, that ever 


was, and that ſwift manner of Conquering, 
which cannot be parallell'd, we are loſt and 
confounded upon viewing the Depth of that 
Wiſdom, which has conceiv'd, prepar'd, and 
conducted ſo many vaſt Undertakings to 
the. End propos d. How attentively ſoever 
all Europe may have watch'd the Deſigns of 
Your Majeſty, they were not able to make 
a Diſcovery of them, till they were ready 
for Execution. Thoſe conſummate Politi- 
cians, who pretend to ſee Effects in the 
Womb of their Cauſes, and believe, that 
nothing in all Futurity can eſcape their 
Foreſight, any more than any thing upon 
Earth can their Ambition, were at a loſs to 
foreſee thoſe prodigious Events, which were 
preparing and forming even in their own 
Country, and under their own Eyes; like 
Philoſophers, who, notwithſtanding their 
continual Study of Nature, are puzzled to 
find out the ſecret and hidden Springs, by 
which her Wonders are wrought. 

The Troops march, without knowing 
what Route they are to take, or upon what 
Expedition they are going , they content 
themſelves with knowing, that they are 

oing to conquer, whitherſoever they are 
ed. But when the fix'd Time of ſhewing 
Your Power is accompliſh'd, no leſs than 
Five Towns are me all at once by in- 
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numerable Forces, that ſeem to ſpring out 
of the Earth, with Plenty of Proviſion and 
Ammunition attending them. The Surpriſe 
of the Enemy is incredible, when they ſee 
the very Capital City of Hazders attack'd, 
their Aſtoniſhment 1s rais'd beyond meaſure, 
and to that degree, that the Town is ready 
to ſurrender, before they apprehend, that 
it is inveſted. Your Majeſty ſcarce allows 
Your Self 'Time to finiſh the Conqueſt of it, 
before You are pleas'd to paſs to a Place, 
not leſs conſiderable, but more worthy of 
Your Invincible Arms. The Beſieged, de- 
fended by Numbers and ſtrong Fortificati- 
ons, make all the vigorous Reſiſtance of 
gallant Soldiers, but the Attacks are fo 
warm, and the Proofs of Valour, which the 
Beſiegers give, are fo extraordinary, and fo 
often repeated, that they acquire ſome ſort 
of Honour in ſubmitting to them; and in- 
deed ſo great is the Glory of the Conqueror, 
that a Part of it falls even to the Share of 
the Conquer'd. You ought, Sir, to ſet a 
higher Value upon this Glory, as it belongs 
entirely to Your Self, and cannot with any 
Colour of Juſtice be divided amongſt the 
Perſons, whom Your Majeſty has employ'd 
an Your Conqueſts, ſince it cannot be deni- 
ed, but that they are Inſtruments made and 
form'd by You, and that the Prudence of 
ſome, as well as the Valour of others, 11 

N nn 
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other than the Effect of Your Example, and 
of Your Inſtructions. Princes are thought 
to act wiſely enough, when they make 
Choice of able Men to fill the Poſts, which 
they give them. Your Majeſty ſhews a 
more ſublime Genius. You give them not 
only the Poſts, but the Qualifications neceſ- 
ſary to fill them with Applauſe : You are 
poſſeſs d of a Virtue, that raiſes them above 
themſelves, and which, by transforming 
them into other Men, makes them perſorm 
ſuch wonderful Atchievements, that after 
their Execution they can ſcarce believe, that 


they themſelves have done them. It is an 


eaſy Matter to judge, what will be the Con- 
ſequences of a Campaign ſo gloriouſiy be- 
gun. However, Sir, we are perſuaded, 
that if God would open the Eyes of Your 
Enemies, and by letting them fee their ap- 
proaching and inevitable Ruin in maintain- 
ing the War any longer, would diſpoſe 


their Hearts to enter into a Treaty of Peace, 


we are perſuaded, I ſay, that Your Majeſty, 
tho? You fee Victory inviting You on every 
Side, and preparing Trophies for You in all 
Places, where You ſhall judge proper to 


turn Your Arms, would, notwithſtanding, 


have Power enough to ſtop that rapid Courſe 


olf Your Conqueſts, able to bear away any 
Soul leſs great than Your own. Your Mas 
jeſty knows, that the Glory of Conquerors, 

| | 14 e 
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when it is arriv'd even at the higheſt Point 
of its Luſtre, ſuch as ſhews it ſelf ſo ſplen- 
didly this Day in Your Auguſt Perſon , 
makes up only one Part of the Glory of 
Great Kings. You know, that if Peace 
hinders You from the Exerciſe of Your Va- 
lour, it gives You more Liberty to exerciſe 
Your other Virtues, Your Juſtice, whoſe 
Voice will be much better heard, when the 
Noiſe of Arms ſhall ceaſe ; Your Magnifi- 
cence, which, as Royal and Incomprehen- 
{ible as it is in the midſt of War, will be 
better able to leave Eternal Monuments of 
the Grandeur of Your Reign ; and eſpecially 
that good-natur'd Virtue, wherein conſiſts 
the true Character of Kings, I mean the 
ardent Deſire, which Your Majeſty has to 
compleat the Happineſs of Your People, by 
eſtabliſhing an entire Tranquillity and per- 
fect Plenty. This, Sir, is the Idea, which 
the Members of the French Academy enter- 
tain of You. They look upon You as a 
compleat and finiſh'd Model, whereof all 
the Lines demand their Admiration, and of 
which they labour continually to take faith- 
ful Copies, that can never fade, not only to 
ſatisfy the grateful Sentiments, which they 
entertain of Your Favours, and of Your | 
Glorious Protection, but that thoſe ſame 
Virtues, which occaſion the preſent Felicity 
ef Your People, may become farther uſeful 
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topoſterity by the Heroick Examples,which 
they will afford Princes in After-Ages. 


— — 


K 
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An Harangue addreſs'd to Monſcigneur 
the Dauphin, pon the Death of the 
Queen, and pronounc'd the 28th Au- 
guſt 1683, by Mr. Charpentier. 


My Lord, 
HE Members of the French Academy 
would have been very glad, that the 
firſt time they paid her humbleſt Reſpects 
to You, it had been upon an Occaſion leſs 
ſorrowful than the preſent. But their Duty 
not leaving them at Liberty to make a 
Choice, they think themſelves very much 
honour'd to appear before You at a Time, 
when the principal Companies of the Realm 
preſs forward to give You Aſſurances of the 
Part, which they bear in Your Sorrow. 
The Favours which we have receiv'd at the 
Hands of Lewis the Great, have exceeded 
our Hopes, and we ſhould think our ſelves 
oblig'd to talk to You upon no other Subject, 
if the mention of our Acknowledgements 
were ſeaſonable at this melancholy Juncture, 
or if You were able to hear of any thing be- 
ſides Sighs and Complaints, The Death of 


our Auguſt Queen takes up to Day all Your 
"Thoughts, and all Ours; and we ſhould 
think we made a very 1njurious Attempt, 
if we went about to oppoſe the Motions of 
Your Tenderneſs, and Your Piety. Time + 
mult be allow'd You, my Lord, to accuſtom 
Your ſelf to a Separation, ſo bitter, and ſo 
unexpected, to profit your ſelf by the Suc- 
cours, which Philoſophy and the Study of 
Polite Learning afford. Indeed, my Lord, 
to ſurvey You on eyery Side, You appear 
1nvincible to Paſſions, after the great Care 
You have taken to fortify your ſelf againſt 
all their Attacks. But to fay the Truth, 
the End of Philoſophy is not to extinguiſh 
in a generous Soul all thoſe Sentiments, 
which Nature 1nſpires. It does not forbid 
a Wiſe Man to afflict himſelf ſometimes ; 
It does not pretend 'to transform him into a 
{ſenſeleſs Vegetable, or into a moving Sta- 

tue. It is juſt, it is honourable, to have a 
quick Senſe of ſuch Loſſes, as can never be 

repair'd. Sutfer us only to ſay this, My 
Lord, that the Son of Lewis the Great ought 
never to be- inconſdlable under any AMictt- 
on, as long as Heaven {hall think fit to pre- 
ſerve to us His Auguſt Father. 


4. 
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An Harangue to Madam the Dauphin, 
| upon the Death of the Queen, pro- 
. nounc'd the ſame Day by Mr, Char- 

pentier. | 


Maaam, 


| HE Loſs, which France has lately 

a ſuſtain d, muſt have touch'd You in 

a very ſenſible Manner. You have loſt the 
beſt of Mothers, and We the moſt virtuous 
of Queens. They, who approach Perſons of 
your Rank upou theſe Occaſions, are ſup- 
pos'd to come with a Deſign to comfort 
them. Shall I take the Liberty, .Madam, 

to ſay, that it is at this Time quite other- 
wiſe, and that You are the Perſon, that 
comfort Us. The Prince, You have oblig'd 

us with, and that other, whom we expect 
from You, are infallible Remedies againſt 

our Grief. Through ſuch precious Pledges 
astheſe, our Poſterity has Aſſurances of be- 

ing bleſt with the Blood of Lewis the Great. 
This is a Thought, that diſpells all Melan- 
choly. Beſides, Madam, can it be denied, 
that the Divine Thereſe upon leaving us 
has enter'd into Glory? From thence it is, 
that She will procure new Triumps for Her 
Augult Spouſe, for Her Dear. Son, and 1 

0 | : 
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all Your Royal Iſſue. Let us then fo far 
comply with Nature and Cuſtom, as to ſhed 
Tears, to put on Mourning, and appear 
with all the formal Dreſs of Funeral Solem- 
nities ; but never let us after the uſual Man- 
ner be inwardly afflicted for a Princeſs, 
whoſe Name will be held in the higheſt 
Reverence at our Altars, and whoſe Death 
will one Day or other give Occaſion to One 
of our Feſtivals. 


— —_ a _ — 


A Diſcourſe pronounc'd the 25th of 
Auguſt, 1687. by Mr. de Choiſy, 
when he was admitted into the Place 


of the Duke of St. Aignan, 


Gentlemen, 


| E R E not the Laws of the Academy a- 
gainſt me, I ſhould take a Reſolution 
of obſerving a reſpectful Silence, I ſhould 
follow the Examples of the New Cardinals, 
who, at their firſt Admiſſion into the Sacred 
College, have their Mouths clos'd in Form 
and defer Speaking, till I had learn'd of You 
to ſpeak gracefully, . But I mult conform 
my ſelf to Cuſtom ; J muſt give ſome Te- 
ſtimony of my Gratitude, And what Ex- 

R preſſions 
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preſſions ſhall IJ employ, to ſhew You. the 
Extent of it? How can I deſcribe the Plea- 


ſure of being incorporated into a Society 


with the Greateſt and moſt IIluſtrious Per- 
ſons of the Kingdom. 1 
Here it is, that the firſt Miniſte 
State diveſt themſelves of all the Pomp of 
Grandeur, and expect no other Diſtinct 
than what ariſes from Sublimity of Geni 


and Profoundneſs of Capacity; For, Gen- 


tlemen, it is not to Illuſtrious Birth alone, 
nor Eminent Offices, that your Society owes 
its Splendor. The Poſſeſſion of the moſt 
Important Employments will not give a 
Man a Right to a Place in your Company; 
Wit and Learning only gain Admittance 
There. Thoſe are the Qualifications, which 
diſtinguiſh You from the reſt of Mankind, 
and juſtly entitle You to Univerſal Admira- 
tion, for the Soundneſs of Your Divinity, 
the Penetration of Your Philoſophy, the 
Perfection of Your Poetry, the Power of 
Your Eloquence, and the Excellency of 
Your Hiſtories, that will tranſmit the Won- 
ders of this Age to late Poſterity. 

When I behold my ſelf ſeated amidſt 
thoſe Great Men, whom tor the Future I 
ſhall have the Honour of ſtiling my Collea- 


Sues, I find my ſelf excited by a noble Emu- 


ation to imitate the Models I am going to 
be intimate with. My Aſſiduity in fre- 
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quenting Your Aſſemblies will make up for 


— Want of Merit, and peradventure be a 
Means of ac 


uiring it. Methinks I already 
perceive my ſelf animated by the powerfull 
Influences of the Academy, which raiſe me 
above my ſelf; and this indeed would be 
neceflary to repair the ineſtimable Lofs You 
have ſuſtain'd in Him, to whoſe Place I 
fucceed, and who deſerves equally Your 
Praife, and Your Sorrow. f 
Scarce are the Years of Childhood paſt, 
but he advances to Battle and to Glory in 
the Paths of his Anceſtors- He is wound- 
ed at Vaudremont, at the Siege of Dole, and 


ſtill more dangerouſly at that of Gravelin; 


and if he ſeeks afterwards all Occaſions of 
fignalizing his Valour, it 1s, becauſe that 
Valour, that lively Ardour of Glory, which 


forms the Hero, fill'd his Heart, and being 


too great and too impetuous to be contain'd 
there, ruſh'd forth like a Torrent. 

Which of You, Gentlemen, was a Stran- 
ger to the Elevation, and Vivacity of His 
Genius ? Almoſt every Moment produc'd 
ſome remarkable Inſtance of it. Tho? a 
Governour of a Province; Duke and Peer 
of France, Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber, 
he dedicated a large Portion of his Time to 
the Muſes, and eſteem'd himſelf honour'd 
by the Title of Member of the Academy. 


His 
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is Generous Temper excited in him a 
warm Deſire to do all good Offices to Man- 
kind. To be a Man of Letters, or to be 

unfortunate was fufficient to procure his 

Protect ion. But what Alone would be an 

Ample Penegyrick was his Inviolable and 

Affectionate Attachement to the King's Per- 

ſon, and this Prince honour'd him with his 

Benevolence. | 
But all theſe Advantages, which made 
him admir'd in the Principal Court of the 

Univerſe, could not exempt him from the 

common Fate of Mankind. He is Dead; 

but tis an Happineſs for France, that he has 
left behind him a Son, the worthy Heir of 
his Great Soul, and Eminent Virtues, who 
from his tender Infancy, careſs'd in the 
; Court and in the Camp, — — by 
2 Favours, and tempted with Pleaſures, hath 
| ſanctified his Moral Virtues with a Chritti- 
an Piety, univerſally known and reſpected. 
| It is. Your Province, Gentlemen, to tranſ- 
mit to Immortality the Actions of this Great 
Man, of whofe Loſs You will be a long 
time ſenſible. You will do him this Juſtice; 
His Memory will live for ever in Your 


| Works, as every Production of Yours par- 
) takes of the Sublime Genius of Your: Foun- 


1 der. 
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If Cæſar by his Victories added vaſt Pro- 
vinces to the Rowan Empire, and Cicero by 
his Eloquence enlarg'd the Genius of the 
Roman People; may we not affirm, that 
Cardinal Richlieu alone effectuated in Fance, 
what Ceſar and Cicero perform'd jointly at 
Rome; and that if the French Nation 1s 0- 
blig'd to his refin'd Maxims of Policy for 
extending our Frontiers, it is no leſs — 2 
to his Eſtabliſhment of the Academy, for ele- 
vating, poliſhing, and if I may uſe the Ex- 
preſſion, Aggrandizing our Genius. 
But, Gentlemen, of how great Advantage 
ſoever the Eſtabliſhment of this Society 
might be to the State, it was ſtill of Greater 
to Himſelf; For his Name had been buried 
in Oblivion, and the greateſt Part of his 
Actions, tho? ſtampt with a fingular Cha- 
rater of Grandeur, might have been un- 
known to After-Ages, if in founding the 
Academy, he had not at the fame time laid 
the Foundation of an Eternal Record for 
his own Glory. an: 
At his Death the Academy, driven almoſt to 
Deſpair, found a ſure Refuge under the 
Protection of an Illuſtrious Chancellor, 
whoſe Memory will be ever Dear to You, 
and who during the Thirty Five Years that 
he preſided in the Tribunal of Juſtice, was 
univerſally acknowledg'd to be the moſt 
diſcerning of Magiſtrates. 1 
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But when You had loſt him, diſquieted 
with New Alarms, and uncertain of Your 
Deſtiny, what a joytul, what a glorious Re- 
lief did You meet with! A King, the Great- 
eſt of Kings declares himſelf Your Protect- 
or, admits You into his Palace, and puts 
You upon a Level with the moſt Eminent 
Societies of this Kingdom. By this unpa- 
ralleld Condeſcenſion, Gentlemen, Your 
Names, join'd with His, will become Im- 
mortal, You Joy will embrace and be 
{upported by His Lawrel. There is be- 
tween this Prince and You an Inter- 
courſe of Glory: And if His Protection 
be ſo great an Honour to You; you may 
flatter your ſelves, that You are not in- 
ſignificant even to the Glory of this 
Prince, between whoſe Actions and thoſe 
of David and Solomon there ſeems to be a 
near Reſemblance ; for if David at the Be- 
ginning of his Reign reduc'd his rebellious 
Subjects to Obedience; if his Grandeur and 
Power excited the Jealouſy of his Neigh- 
bours ; if with his Forces alone he reſiſted 
ſo many Confederate Princes; if he took fo 
many Towns, ſubdued ſo many Provinces; 
and extended his Conqueſts to the Euphrates; 
in fine, if, ſatiated with Glory, He condeſcend- | 
ed to give Peace to Nations, that were no 
Jonger in a Condition of making Head a- 
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gainſt Him; have we not ſeen theſe Won- 
ders renew'd in Our Time? But now I 


ſhall diſplay a Scence more peaceable, and 
yet more Glorious. Solomon had only in 
View the Service of God, and the Proſpe- 
rity of his Subjects; He thought himſelf ex- 
alted to the Throne on Purpole to erect that 


ſtately Temple, which will be Famous 


throughout all Ages: Ever in a Condition 
of undertaking a War, He enjoy'd the 
Tranquillity ot a ſettled Peace; His Troops 


numerous and formidable, made him re- 


ſpected by His Neighbours ; and the New 


Fortereſſes, which were rais'd on His Fron- 


tiers, were their Security: His Ships tra- 
vers'd Seas, till then unknown, and return'd 
laden with the Treaſures of the Univerſe : 
'The Kings of India ſent Him Embaſladors, 
urpris'd at his Aſpect, were oblig'd to 
acknowledge, that Fame, however partial 
She is to living Princes, had related nothing 
of Him but what was ſhort of Trutn. 
If it be a Mark of an Accompliſh'd Me- 
rit to be at once both a Cicero and à Ceſar, 
as was the famous Richieu, is it not a higher 
Character to be at once both a David and 
a Solomon, as is our preſent moſt Glorious 
Sovereign ? 
But whither does my indiſcreet Zeal hur- 


ry me? Scarce admitted amongſt You, I 
attempt a Subject, that would aſtoniſh the 


greateſt 


f 
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greateſt Oratours, and without weighing 
my Force, I dare mention a King, of whom 
it is Preſumption in any to ſpeak, except in 
Thoſe, who like You, Gentlemen, can expreſs 
themſelves in Terms Worthy of Him. 


1 


A Diſcourſe pronounc d the 5th of May 

1691. by Mr. Fontenelle, when he 
was admitted into the Place of Mr. 
Villager deceas'd, Dean of the Coun- 
cil of State. | | 


„ 


Gentlemen, 


1 E I was not this Day determin'd to ſup- 
pres every flattering Temptation of 
Vanity, it would infallibly get the Aſcen- 
dant over me, and throw me into a moſt 
pleaſing and bewitching Error. Upon my 
Admiſſion into this Huſtrious Society, I 

- might fancy my ſelf admitted to be a Sharer . 
of all its Glory; I might think my ſelf a 
Partaker of that Immortal:Fame, which at- 

tends You ; and, as Vanity is not lefs bold in 

forming its Conceits, than ingenious in de- 
tending them, I might draw an Argument 
from Your Penetration and Diſcernment to 
delude my ſelf into an Opinion, that my 
| K 2 own 


. 
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own Abilities and Qualifications had led You 
to fix Your Choice upon Me: 
But, Gentlemen, I dare aſſure You, that 1 
baniſh. from my Thoughts ſuch agreeable 
Illuſions. IT am too fenfible of the Motive, 
that has engag'd you to honour me with 
Your Suffrages; I have ſhewn by my Con- 
duct, that I knew how, to {et a juſt Value 
upon the Honour of obtaining a Place in the 
French Academy, and You have regarded 
that Knowledge as a fort of Merit; yet the 
Merit of Another has been a much ſtronger 
Argument with you in my Favour. E 
the good Fortune of my Birth, I am fally'd 
to a conſiderable Name, which in the no- 
bleſt Productions of Wit, outſhines and ef- 
faces all others; a Name, for which You 
our ſelves retain an Honour. What ample 
atter might the Illuſtrious * deceas'd, who 
firſt ennobled it, aftord me ! I queſtion not, 
but the Publick, being thoroughly perſwaded 
of the Truth of his Character, would give 
me leave tooverlook that Nicety, which for- 
bids us to publiſh any Praiſes, wherein 
through nearneſs of Blood we might claim a 
Part; however I am willing to ſpare my 
{elf the Confuſion of not being able with all 
the Zeal of CN to ſpeak of this 


Meth 


r. P. Corneille, bis * 
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Great Man, any otherwiſe than 'They ſpeak 
of him, who are leſs intereſted in his Glory. 
' You, Gentlemen, who will always preferve 
a Value for his Memory, are pleas'd to 

ſhew a Regard for it, by placing me in a 

Condition never to bring any diſhonour to 
it: Put it out of the Power rof the World to 
reproach Nature for uniting me to him by 
too near a Relation. You are able, Gentle- 
men, to accompliſh ſuch a Work, nay I dare 
XJ believe, that You have this Day engag'd 
your ſelves in it. Being convinc'd within 
your ſelves, that your bright Talents are of 
a coinmunicative Nature, You have granted 
me a Place in the Academy; and could You 
have admitted me amongſt You, without 
a Deſign of imparting Your Abilities to me? 
Could I have dar'd, without the Aſſurance 
of Your Help, to ſucceed a great Magiſtrate, 
} whoſe Genius, how wide ſoever the Diffe- 
rence may be betwixt the Characters of a : 
Counſellor of State, and a Member of the : 
Academy, was able to comprehend the whole 
Buſineſs of both Capacities. 
I perceive a very ſtrong InClination with- 
in my ſelf to enlarge upon the 8 
which I have to You, and J reſiſt fo natura 
an Impulſe, not becauſe I am incapable to 
expreſs my ſelf in a manner ſuitable to the 
Favour; I would not make the leaſt Attempt 
of that kind ; but _—_ I will give You 
CS = 3 | & 
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a better Teſtimony of my Gratitude, when 
I engage my ſelf, with a Zeal equal to 
Yours, in an Undertaking, whereia You 
Your ſelves are the moiſt nearly concern'd. 
A noble Proſpect preſents it ſelf to You, a 
lofty Idea employs Your Thoughts, and 
would render You inſenſible to any other 
Diſcourſe; I therefore ſuſpend my private 
Sentiments, and haſten to the only thing, 
that can move You. . 

Mons has lately ſurrender'd it ſelf. In 
the very Juncture, whulſt a Prince, who 
derives all His Glory from His Jealouſy to 
Thar of LEWTS the Great, calls together 
His Councils, compos'd of Sovereigns, with 

an Air of Oſtentation, where his ambitious 
Spirit flatters it ſelf with the Homages, 
which he owes to nothing but the Terror, 
which France ſtrikes into them; whulſt he 
lays the Schemes of a Campaiga more ſuc- 
ceſsful than the former, Schemes with Dif- 
ficulty brought forth after the ſloweſt and 
moſt tedious Debates, It happens, that at 
the very Door of this Council, in the very 
Heat of theſe Deliberations, LEWIS at- 
tempts to make himſelf Maſter of the moſt 
coſiderable Town in the Enemy's Hands. 

At this Alarm the Aſſembly diſperſes; the 
Chief flies with the utmoſt Precipitation 
where he judges his Preſence neceſlary , 
leaves nothing unattempted, makes his laſt 

. Eforts; 
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Eforts ; in ſhort, aſſembles a conſiderable 
Army, that he might not be Witneſs of the 
Surrender of Mans, without enhancing the 
Glory or the Action. It was the King's 
Happineſs to have calPd this SpeQtator of 
His Conqueſt from beyond the Seas, a Con- 

queſt as happy as it Was 8 if in the 
midſt ot che good Succeſs, with which it 
was attended, it had not fill'd us with an 
inexpreſſible Concern. It may be needleſs 
to mention the Occaſion of it; Under the 
Reign of LEVIS we can have no Fears, 
but when He expoſes himſelf. 

At thefame time Nice, which lics in the 
Territories of another Enemy , and upon 
whoſe Fate the reſt almoſt depends, Ni.is 
oblig'd to ſubmit to our Victorious Arms; 
and all this while the Campaign 1s not yet 
begun. How much Grandeur, how much 
Majeſty appears in the Enterpriſes of the 
King! Nothing can diminiſh the Glory of 
them, but the ſpeedy Succeſs, whereby per- 
haps the Difficulties of the Attempt will be 
hd from the Eyes of Poſterity, and no men- 
tion made of all thoſe Obſtacles, which have 
- Eltzer been prevented or ſurmounted. Un- 

deitakings ſo prodigious and ſo hold WARE 
nothing to ſet them oF, but Slownels an 
Solemnity in the Execution. 

When we faw OPS FARO as 2 

nering, Which a turbulent Spirit ha 
1 6 N 4 r been 
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been raiſing againſt us, a Spirit ambitious 
without meaſure, and yet not without Con- 
duct, elated with ſucceſsful Wickedneſs ; 
When we ſaw even Princes join in the Con- 
tederacy, who, notwithſtanding their Weak- 
nels, were become formidable, becauſe tho 
augmented the Number of thoſe, that were 
ſo already; we were wiſhing, it's true, that 
ſo many Enemies would ſplit upon the Rock 
of LEW TI S's Power, but let us not conceal 
the Opinion, that we had of them, which, 
how high ſoever it was rais'd, did not pro- 
mile any thing beyond a glorious Reſiſtance. 
| We find, that the Oppoſition of LEVIS 
produces new Conqueſts, he knows not 
how to ſecure his Frontiers without extend- 
ing them, or to defend his Territories with- 
out enlarging them. 
Hie had difclaim'd by Treaty of Peace the 
making himſelf Maſter of Europe, and yet 
all Europe breaks out into a new War, that 
reſtores him to his Rights, and invites him 
to repair the Loſs, which he voluntarily ſu- 
ſtain'd by his Moderation. He held lis 
Valour Captive, till His Enemies themſelves 
ſet it at Liberty, and left the whole Univerſe 
open to him. . 

Why cannot we re- call the Great Mine | 
ſter, to whom the French Academy oves 
its Riſe, why cannot we re-call Him from 
Death, and make him a Spectator of ſo ma- 
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ny Wonders? He, who under the Directi- 
ons of the juſteſt of Kings laid the Founda- 
tion of this Grandeur of France, with what 
Aitoniſhment would he ſee his ownSchemes, 
carried on fo far beyond his, own "Thought, 
and Expectation? He, who was ſent a- 
mongſt us to prepare the Way for LEWIS 
the Great, could he have believ'd, that he 
had open'da Scene of ſo much Glory? 
Surprigd at ſo much Honour, he would 
pardon this Society its Inability under this 
Reign to diſcharge the Duty, which He had 
laid upon it, of celebrating in a worthy man- 
ner the Heroes, that Fance ſhould produce. 
He would behold with equal Pleaſure both 
our Zeal, and our Incapacity. They, who 
would attempt the Praiſes of LEWIS, find 
themſelves oppreſs d with the ſame Weight 
of Grandeur, Valour, and Wiſdom, which 
at, this time oppreſſes all the Enemies of his 
Kingdom. The only Part, that Envy has t 
take, is a ſincere Submiſſion, and all, that is , 
left for Eloquence, is a ſilent Admiration, AY 
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A Diſcourſe pronounc'd the Ninth of 
December by Mr Dacier, when he 
was admitted into the Place of 
Mr de Hatlay, Archbiſhop of Paris. 


Gentlemen, 


F thoſe are the moſt folid and molt valu- 

1 able Acquiſitions, which enrich the. 
Underſtanding, which are renew'd every 
Day, and exempt from the common Fate of 
other Poſſeſſions, hat Sentiments ought I not 
22 of that Happineſs, which I am 

ging to poſſeſs! But how ſhall I be able to 
expreſs them, or ſhew a Gratitude equal to 
a Favour, which gives me Aſſurances of 
Immortality, by calling me to partake of 
Your Glory? Think not, Gentlemen, that I 
ſhall juſtify Your Choice by a Diſcourſe , 
anſwerable either to the Greatneſs of Your 
Generoſity, or the Reputation of Your So- 
ciety, or the Majeſty of this Place, or the 
Expectation of this vaſt Number of Excel- 
lent Men, who, led by the Opinion of Your 
Eloquence, on theſe Days of Solemnity, 
which to You have always been ſo many 
Days of Triumph, come to pay You in Pub- 
lick, by their Admiration, the ſame Ho- 
mage, which they pay Your Writings 1n 
private. I ſhould have taken a ne 
4! ius 
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this Day of being ſilent, if the Maxims, 
which You follow'd, Were not contrary to 
thoſe of the Gods, who are ſaid to enjoin 
Silence to Men. I am therefore ready , 
Gentlemen, to {ſhew my Obedience to You, 
not out of a vain Confidence of being able 
to equal thoſe, who have had the Honour 
to harangue before me in this Place, but 
only to convince You, that Selt-Love, how- 
ſoever back'd by Your Suffrages, which 
might have render'd it of dangerous Conſe- 
quence, has not blinded me, and that the 
Conſideration of thoſe Eminent Men, who 
have compos'd Your Illuſtrious Body, from 
its firſt Inſtitution, and of thoſe glorious . 
Labours, which You have undertaken, per- 
mits me not one Moment to forget, how 
little I deſerve the Favour You do me. 
Contrary to the Method of Human Af- 
fairs, the Gredteſt of which owe their Riſe 
uſually to very ſmall Beginnings, this Ulu- 
ſtrious Society appear'd ſo conſiderable from 
its Infancy, that it drew the Eyes of the 
Great Armand de Richlieu. This Miniſter, 
by whoſe Dexterity all the Springs of the 
State were mov'd with ſo much Force and 
Addreſs, and who by his Vigilance and 
Foreſight ſeconded his Maſter ſo happily, 
that he humbled the Pride of Crowns , 
grown too haughty, ſuppreſs'd Rebellion, 
and by Schemes no leſs glorious than ſer- 
. | viceable 
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viceable open'd that Scene of Wonders, the 
Accompliſhment whereof Providence had 
reſerv'd for this Reign; this Miniſter, I fay, 
Was pleas'd to find, that his Fortune had 
prevented him, by laying an Object before 
him, fo worthy of his Attention, and ſo ne. 
ceſſary to his vaſt Deſigns. Being perſuaded, 
that he had 1n vain laid the Foundation of a 
Power ſuperior to all others, if he had not, 
by the Help of Learned Men, who alone 
ars capable of eternizing the Grandeur of 
Empires, aſſur'd to himſelf an everlaſting 
Reputation, He embrac'd with Eagerneſs 
the Protection of this riſing Academy; that 
as the Feuch had ſucceeded to the Valour of 
the Greels and Romans, they might likewiſe 
ſucceed to their Eloquence, and He himſelf 
might find within his own Boſom Men ſuf. 
ficiently able to do Juſtice to his great Ex- 
ploits. The Application, which he us'd, to 
lay the Storms rais'd againſt this new Eſta- 
bliſhment, the Attention, which he brought, 
to perfect its Statutes, and its Rules, and 
the Care, which he took, to procure very 
honourable Marks of the Favour and Coun- 
tenance of LEWIS the Juſt, are glorious 
Advantages for You. But he proceeded 
farther, he ſhew'd himſelf willing to give 
Life to all Your Deſigns. This Soul, whoſe 
immortal Idea's have producd this vaſt 
Work of Policy, from whence every 3 
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dom might draw Rules towards forming an 
happy Government, and which might {till 
be of Uſe to Us in Our Conduct, had not 
God plac'd over us a ſuperior Genius, who 
in the Art of Goverhing can have no other 
Maſter but himſelf: This Soul, that could 
employ it {elf only upon ſuch Objects, as 
were proportionable to its Greatneſs, be- 


comes the Soul of Your Society; and that 


Spirit, which, like a Deity, chang'd at his 
Pleaſure the Face of Europe, labours in con- 
cert with You to refine our Language, and 
to free it from the Number of the Barbarous, 
by purging it of every thing that is low and 
harſh, and ſubſtituting in its place Harmo- 
ny, Energy, Elegance, and Majeſty. 
The Death of this great Miniſter would 
either have overthrown or ſhaken a Body, 
eſtabliſh*'d upon leſs folid Foundations; but 
it produc'd no Alteration in Yours. You 
found amongſt Your ſelves a Member capa- 
ble to fill this Vacancy ; an illuſtrious Chan- 


- cellor, more conſpicuous for his Virtues, his 


Capacity, and his Eloquence, than for his 
Employments, and whoſe Spirit ſeems to 
revive in the Perſon, who at preſent ſo hap- 
pily ſupplies his Place, was found werthy 
to ſucceed this firſt Guardian Angel of Your 
Society, and, what is infinitely more glori- 
ous, to prepare the Way for a Great Prince, 
who after Him condeſcended to honour op 
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with his Auguſt Protection, and to receive 
You into his own Palace,. Here indeed is 
fulfill'd the Idea of ancient Rome, which 
plac'd the Muſes in the Temple of Hercules 
their Protector. What an Honour is this to 


Lou, Gentlemen, but how great an one to 
Your Founder! And if in the midſt of his 
exalted Happineſs he were ſenſible of what 


paſs d upon Earth, how pleas d would he 
be to ſee, that the wiſeſt of Kings has adopt- 
ed his Work; that the Majeſty of this 
Prince, like a bright and pure Flame, has 
conſum'd the droſſy mortal part of it; that 
all the Draughts of his Original are effac'd 
by brighter Touches, and, if I may be al- 
low'd on this Occaſion to borrow the Ex- 
preſſion of a Poet“, no Traces remain but 
thoſe of Jove. | 

Upon conſidering the Men, who were at 
firſt choſen to compoſe this Society, one 
would be tempted to ſay, that it were im- 
poſſible to ſupply their Places after their 
Death; yet we have ſeen a Race of great 
Geniuses ſucceed to their Poſts, the laſt of 
whom being enrich'd with the Obſervations 


and Experiences of Their Predeceſſors, and 


Their Maſters, are at this time more capa- 
ble by their Writings to renew in all Ages 
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the Triumphs of LEWIS. the Great, and 
by their Art to reach the Grandeur of thoſe 
Actions, which are depoſited in their Hands., 
There never has been any Society, where 
we have feen ſo many Bright Men ſucceed 
one another with different Qualifications, 
but always without the leaſt Interruption of 
Brightneſs. One might compare this conti- 
nued Series of Great Men to that celebrated 
 Ath:maa Race, where he, who quitted the 
Field, preſented His Torch to his Follower. 

This is the firſt time, Gentlemen, that 
You interrupt that Succeſſion, hitherto fo 
happily continued. The Greatneſs of the 
Loſs, which You have ſuſtain'd, has un- 
doubted!y left You without Hopes of repair- 
ing it. Indeed, Gentlemen, You have loſt 
a moſt Extraordinary Man, whoſe Name 
tor ſo many Ages backwards, and particu- 
hrly at this Day, carries with it the Idea of 
{o many Virtues. A Man, who, notwith- 
ſtanding the Advantages of a Noble Extra- 
ction, and the ſignal Services, which his 
Anceſtors had done our Kings in the high- 
eſt Employments, as well Civil as Military, 
owed nevertheleſs all his Grandeur to none 
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but himſelf. His Merit and his Labours 
were the only Friends, who plac'd him in 
the moſt important See of this Kingdom, 
to which the Greateſt of Kings ſtands ſub- 
ject. They only calPd him to the Sacred 

Purple, which Death hinder'd him from 
putting on, and which at the Age of Twen- 
ty Eight Years he was thought by a conſi- 

- derable Miniſter to deſerve: 

His Politeneſs was not a Surface without 
Depth, but the ſhining Outſide and Ema- 
nation of many inward Qualities, equally 
ſolid, the true Sources of Moderation, Afﬀa- 
bility, Humanity, and of thoſe Graces , 
whereby, to bring himſelf nearer to a Le-_ 
vel with his Inferiors, he conceaPd or tem- 
per'd his Superiority, and gave Occaſion to 

. thoſe, who had Acceſs to him, to depart 
always well fatisfied both with Him, and 
with Themſelves. His Sweetneſs of Tem- 
per was accompanied with all that Firm- 
neſs, which proceeds from ſound Reaſon, 
that deſires nothing more than to preferve 
Order, and to maintain its own Dignity. 

Ihe different Talents of the Goſpel never 
appear'd with more Luſtre than in his pub- 
lick Diſcourſes, and in his private Confe- 
rences. In theſe latter he gain'd Applauſe 
by his Solidity, and by the noble Simplicity, 
With which he explain'd the moſt difficult 
Points of Divinity, and without „ 
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without Prejudice, without Envy, made the 
Abilities of other Men, as well as his own, 
ſubſervient to the Diſcovery of Truth. 

In his publick Diſcourſes, he always e- 
quall'd the Loftineſs of his Subject, and 
with that wonderful Readineſs, that it 
was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh his Extempo- 
rary Performances from ſuch, as were la- 
bour'd by Thought and Meditation, and he 
diſcover'd in the one as well as the other, 
- and Strength, Copiouſneſs and Me- 
thod. 72 5 

This Eloquence, Whether ſudden or pre- 
par'd, which never faiPd to perſwade, was 
not only the Effect of excellent Parts, but 


the Fruit of much Study. By the Force of —_— 
ſuch ſolid Qualities, with what Succeſs did 1 2 
he preſide over Nine Aſſemblies of the 92 
Clergy? And with what Strength did he | 29 
ſupport the Intereſts of the Church, the Lo 
King, and the State, Intereſts, that are in- oi 
ſeparable under a Good Prince. | 
Biſhops are call'd the Angels of Peace. 5 
Never did Biſhop better anſwer this Chara- ä 
Qter. It is a ſmall Commendation to ſay, — 4 
that he preſervd Peace, He reſtor'd it. Up- W 
on his Entrance on his Epiſcopal Office, 4 
how many Churches were divided! Theſe , a 
- bleſſed Fields of Peace were brought into {3p 
Deſolation by Wars, and Diviſions, which 9 4 
choak'd the holy Seed. No ſooner does this 2 
- | i Prelate 8 
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Prelate appear, than the Wars ceaſe; Sweet- 
ness, Courteſy, and Perſuaſion bring back 
the Spirit of Peace and Jultice, and re-eſta- 
bliſh Order, Dependance, and Submiſſion. 
What Service did He not lately do the 
Church, by diſcovering the Fallacies, and 
the deadly Poiſon of a Doctrine of Dark- 


neſs, which undermines the Foundations, 


that Truth it ſelf has laid, and which b 
removing Fear, the ſtrongeſt Motive to Pi- 
ety, throws Men into an abandon'd State, 
and lulls them into a fatal Security. 

The Eloquence of this Great Man, and 


the uncommon Excellencies of his Mind, 


were glorioully rewarded by Your Aſſembly, 
which is the only Sovereign Judge of Men's 
Abilities, and conferrs ſuch Honours upon 
them, as are ſufficient to ſatisfy their Whole 


Ambition. But 1 dare tell You, Gentlemen, 


that he has merited much more from You. 
With what Pains, with what Monuments 
of Your Gratitude will You eternize, what 
he has done for this Society, in procuring, 
for it the Auguſt Protection, which it enjoys, 
attended with that glorious, Diſtinction, 
which renders it in a manner Equal to the 
firſt Companies of this Kingdom, even to 
thoſe Companies, whom the King intruſts 
with the Adminiſtration of his Juſtice, and 
a Share of his Authority. The Muſes then 
can no longer be thought uſeleſs or deſpica- 

14 ; F 


O17) 
ble, LEW IS. the Great treats them like 
Sovereigns, and has reſtor'd to them all their 
Majeſty, rightly conſidering, that Their O- 
riginal is no leſs Divine, than that of the 
Laws, or that of Kings themſelves. 

+ Tho? the juſt Defire of nominating, a 
more worthy Succeſſor in the room of. {0 
Illuſtrious a Member, who ought to be xęr 
e by You as the chief Source of Your 

randeur, had not oblig'd You to deny me 
Admittance into this Auguſt Place, yet the 
great Works, which You have undertaken, 
and which require Hands no leſs able than 

Your own, ought to have excluded me from 
You have propos'd, Gentlemen, to fix for 
ever our Language in that Point of Perfecti- 
on, where You have plac'dit; to ſhew the 
Effects of the Grandeur, the Strength, the 
Beauty of Oratory, join'd with the Grace of 
Elocution; to diſcover the wonderful Secrets 
of Poetry, and to perfect. Eloquence, that 
Sovereign of the World, whom Rome and 
Athens have not been able to cloath with all 
that Majeſty, which She has a Right'to 
ö | s tf DOT 
This Deſign, how noble ſoever in it ſelf, 
becomes much more ſo, by the End which 
You have propos d to your ſelves of employ- 
ing all Your Talents to immortalize the 
Glory of Your Protector. This, Geatlemen, 
84 E 2 15 
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is r r- to Her proper Uſe, 
to employ her in a manner ſuitable to her 
Original, as She is the Daughter of Truth. 
Never can we prefent her with an Ob- 
jet more worthy of her, than with that of 
a King, who is perſwaded, that Men are no 
otherwiſe Great, than as they are Juſt, who 
looks upon his Subjection to God, as the 
Source and Bounds of his Authority over 
Men, and who, as abſolute as his Power is, 
always ſuffers himſelf to be reſtrain'd by the 
Laws of the Land, and directed by the 
Rules of Wiſdom. What Sight can be 


more lovely, and more worthy of Your En- 
comiums, than a Man, whoſe Soul God has 


illuminated, * to uſe the Words of a great 
Prophet ; who, tho? the Greateſt of Kings 
by his Birth, by the Dignity of his Crown, 


by his Victories, and by the Extent of his 


Dominions, is yet much Greater by the Ex- 
amples, which He affords us. He it is, who 
by diſcharging all the Duty of a true King, 
who 1s properly the Miniſter of God for the 
Happineſs of his People, has broke the 


Chains of an hereditary Herefy., which 


bound a great Part of his Subjects, and has 
darted a Ray of Light upon thoſe, ho lay 
inn 207 51000 OO ongG Hen 
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A Multitude of Nations enrag'd..at-the 
brightneſs of his Virtues, engag'd them- 
ſelves in a Conſpiracy to execute the moſt 
horrid Attempt, that was ever form'd, and 
pour in all their Forces upon this Kingdom 


with the frightful Noiſe of Whirlwinds, 


Tempelts, and Fire. 1 17718 
LEVIS the Great, ſupported by the in- 


viſible Hand, which had always been his 


Buckler, and his Protection, makes head 
without any other Aſſiſtance againſt this 
Crowd of Enemies; in proportion as this 
Hydra encreaſes, the Force and Courage of 
this Prince redoubles. The very oppoſing 
ſo many united Powers, had been a very 
glorious Triumph, but his Piety moves tlie 
Lord of Hoſts to crown Him with ſurpri- 
fing Victories, which He never expected 
from his own Arm. e 

In the Eight Year of this War, which 
threaten'd France with Ruin, we every 
where find Trophies of Victories. Our E- 


nemies, ho, by joining their Arms againſt 


Ils, were already dividing this Kingdom, 
ind us Maſters of a great many of Their 
Provinces, and of an infinite Number of 
Their Towns, which we turn againſt them 
on all Sides. Such is the Effect of Wiſdom, 
ſeconded by Courage, Patience, and Mag- 
nanimity. Such is the Power of a Prince, 
whom nothing diſpirits, whom no Storm 


L 3 diſtur bs, 


\ 


* + NO 
. diſturbs, who is the Genius of his Councils 
and of his Armies, whoſe Life is a continue 
Courſe of Lahour, and whoſe Prudence 
mitigates the Laws of the moſt imperious 
Neceſſity, thoſe ſevere Laws of War. 
What new Strength Fortune has lately 
gather'd againſt this Prince, was only, that 
She might not always oppoſe him with 
Armies already defeated, 'that She might 
the more ſignalize His numerous Succeſſes 
by a mixture of Adverſity, as Painters by 
the help of Shades ſet their Pieces in a better 
Light. In this manner She proceeded with 
the firſt of the Ceſars, and the moſt finiſh'd 


Generals, whoſe Names have made ſo con- 


ſiderable a Noiſe in the World. But the 
more the Confederacy ſtrives to revive their 
loſt Courage upon retaking only one of their 
Towns, after Seven Years ill Succeſs, the 


more they teach us, what a Spirit of Brave- 


ry and Aſſurance we ſhould put on, after 
all Our Advantages. , 
What Hopes may we not conceive of a 
War, remarkable for ſo many Wonders? 
Of an holy War, which was enter'd into 
with no other View, than to diſperſe an 
unjuſt Confederacy, to protect a King dri- 
ven from His Throne, and tO ſecure the 
Triumph of Religion. 
The King, who is ſenſibly touch'd with 
the Miſeries of Europe, to which he is un- 
of. ea beatles x, n 


* 
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willingly oblig'd to contribute, and oppoſes 
Injuſtice only to procure a Peace for Her, 
which he has fo often already given Her, 
has long ago made our Enemies Offers of ve- 
ry reaſonable Terms; but They, through a 
blind Confidence of their own Strength,have 
the Obſtinacy to reject them. This Mad- 
neſs will laſt, till God ſatisfied with the La - 
bours and Fidelity of a King, who ſerves 
none but Him, whilſt ſo many Princes and 
Catholick Kings pay Homage to a Man, 
and ſuch a Man, as uſes his iutmoſt Efforts 
to overthrow Religion: This Madneſs, I 
ſay, will laſt, till God lays aſide the Inſtru- 
ments of Vengeance, with which the-cry- 
ing Sins of the Earth have arm'd him, till 
he heal the Nations, and by pouring forth 
his Spirit upon the Princes, diſpel the Miſt, 
with which they are blinded, Then accor- 
ding to the Prediction of a great Prophet, 
the Prediction of a Truth unchangeable, and 
applicable to all Times, Juſtice ſhall ſucceed . 
Iniquity, Pcace {hall be the Work of Ju- 

ſtice, and the Effects of Juſtice ſhall be 
Quietneſs and Security for ever *. Then 
Happy ſhall we be, that we have been able 
to give our King ſuch Marks of our Love, 
and of our Gratitude, after having receiv'd 
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ſo many of His Care; and of His Goodneſs; 
Happy for having manifeſted by an ever 
fervent Zeal, that we plac'd our true Glory 
in ſhewing our ſelves worthy Subjects of ſo 
worthy a King, then we ſhall reap the Fruits 
of His Wiſdom with Tranquility, and after 
having ſeen with our ownEyes fo manyAQti- 
ons, which advance the Grandeur of Fance, 
and engage our Admiration, we ſhall ſtill ſee 
thoſe, which will advance our Happineſs, 
and engage our Benedictions, and Encomi- 
This, Gentlemen, is the fruitful Subject 
of Your Labours, and ſuch as may raiſe 
Your Glory to an higher Pitch; for the 
ſtrong Light of Heroick Enterpriſes reflects 
its Brightneſs upon thoſe, who celebrate 


them. By tranſmitting the Hiſtory of this 


Reign to Poſterity, You will become in all 
Ages the Benefactors of all People, and of 
all Kings. To the former You will leave” 
Eternal Leſſons of Love, Fidelity, and Zeal, 
and to the latter immortal Examples of 


Goodneſs, Juſtice} Greatneſs of Soul, and 


Generofity. My Performances, by no means 
comparable to thoſe, which You have writ 
in the ſame Kind, have given You'no Rea: 
ſon to expect, that I ſhould bear any Share 
in Vour Labours, Vou have, without doubt, 
reckon'd upon nothing but my Zeal, which, 
as it is infinitely paſſionate for the „ 


G 


the King, cannot but be exceęding affecti- 
onate for Your Society, that is in a partieu - 
lar manner devoted to Him. My Gratitude 
is no longer confin'd to any Limits; it Will 
laſt, Gentlemen, as long as my Late , and 
were I Maſter of Your Talents, it ſhould 
be as Immortal as Your Fa vou. 
| . W 


— 


A Diſcourſe pronounc d the 12th of 
November 1693. by Mr. Du Bois, 
when he was admitted into the Place 


f Mr. Novion, «+ 


/ 


- 


Gentlemen, 8 * 
F it be true, that nothing more flatters, 
the Vanity of Men, than what may, 
give them a good Opinion of their own 
Parts, to what Danger am I expo d? Wha 
can avoid thinking favourably-of 75 when 
they ſee me elevated by Your Suftrages to 
That, which all the World allows ta be the 
higheſt Recompence of a Proficiency in 
Knowledge: Even I, tho I have more than 
enough upon this Occaſion to ſuggeſt againſt 
the Illuſions of Self. Love, I find my ſelf ſe- 
duc'd by it; and I forget what I am, when . 
I ſuffer my 'Fhoughts in the leaſt to reflect 
upon the Honour, You have done mg. ; 
* 6h | now 


| A154) 
I know its full Value, and who indeed 
can be ignorant of it? Lou aſſociate me to 
all the Gentlemen, the maſt diſtinguiſh'd 
for Sublimity of Genius, for all the Orna- 
ments of Eloquence, for all the Graces of 
Poetry, for. all the Treafures of Knowledge, 
You admit me into a Society, Illuſtrious for 
the moſt eminent Dignities of Church and 
State, whoſe Deciſions are paſs'd by Voices 
worthy to pronounce the Oracles of Councils, 
and where You fee plac'd by Your Side, 
what the Church of France efteems an Ho- 
nour to have at her Head. OH 

Such is at preſent, Gentiemen, the Fame 
of the French Academy; and what could be 
leſs expected from the Eſtabliſhment of a 
Society, receiv'd from its Birth into the Bo- 
ſom of the Great Cardinal Richlien, whoſe 
Cares and Application were divided betwixt 
That and the State, foſter'd after his De- 
ceaſe by a Chancellor, whole Merit was 
equal to his Dignity, and at laſt adopted by 
the King, who was pleaſed to declare him- 
ſelf Your Protector, and has fixt Your Af 
ſemblies, even within the Sanctuary of his 
Royal Palace, where I find my ſelf in the 
midſt of Lou. in eie 
Mliethinks, Gentlemen, ſuch an Honour 
could receive no Addition: But You ſtill 
enhance it, in giving me a Place, which I 
am aſham'd to take, when I think, hore 
8 0 


* 
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You have ſeen it filPd by an Illuſtrious Ma- 


giſtrate *, of a Merit, that had raisd him 
to the Height of the moſt Auguſt Tribunal 
of Juſtice; of a Name, that was in Poſſeſſi- 
on of the higheſt Dignities of the Sword, as 
well as of the Robe; of a Fidelity Heredi- 
tary, and inviolable for his King in the 
moſt difficult Times ; of an eaſy Wit, of a 
lively and conciſe Eloquence ; of a Capaci- 
ty equal to the Greatneſs of his Employ- 
ments ; and whoſe 'Change of Fortune has 
only ſhew'd to convince the World, that he 


was as much Maſter of the Virtues of a a 


Private Life, as of Thoſe belonging to the 
Magiſtrate. "TTY Ot, 

his, Gentlemen, is what You have done 
for me, to which the Unanimity of Your 
Voices adds. ſuch a high Degree of Value, 
as the moſt ſingular Merit could ſcarce have 
preſum'd upon it, which obliges me to pay 
my Acknowledements to every one in parti- 
cr for the Honour, that I receive from 
But as it is eaſie to diſcern my Obligations, 
ſo much more difficult it is to expreſs my 
Senſe of them : It is only from You, Gentle. 


— 2 1 
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* Mr, de Blanc Meſuil Prefident, Grandfather, to Mr, de 


Novion was upon the Point 9 being ſacriſic d to the Fury of the 
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men, that one learns to ſpeak handſomely 
upon ſuch a Subject; and that I might do it 


in a manner proportionable to my Senſe of 


at, I ought to have been ſome Time amongſt 
You, to have receiv'd the Advantage of 
Your Abilities, and by Your learned Inſtru- 
£tions, to have made ſome Progreſs in an 
Art, of which You are already the Maſters, 
and which can raiſe the Power of Language 
to be equal to the livelieſt Sentiments, or 


the ſublimeſt Thoughts. 


Till then, Gentlemen, expect nothing 
from me, that may either anſwer: My Obli- 
gation, or juſtity Your Choice: It is. only 
amongſt You, that we become worthy of it, 


and they are Your Leflons, and Your Ex- 
amples, which compleat the Merit of thoſe, 


whom You have rais'd to an Height equal 
with Your own ; as it is the Hand of the 
Statuary, which gives the chief Price to the 
Matter he works upon, however ricli its 
intrinſick Value may be. 


— 4 


Content Your ſelves therefore, Gentle- 
men, with a Diſpoſition docile, and atten- 
tive to all Your rare Productions, to Your 
conſtant Application in cultivating that 
Eloquence, Which has been depoſited in 
Your Hands to bring it to its full Perfection. 

What have not You done for it already? 
And how much is it indebted to Jou? Your 
firſt Endeavours were to finiſh our Lan- 
n | guage; 


7 


\ 


2. 
guage; and as all the Art of Eloquences 
could draw. no Aſſiſtance from One, that is 
rude and uninform'd, no more than a skilful 
Muſician from an Inſtrument, that is uns 
run'd, and without Harmony, You have 
accompliſh'd Your Deſign, Gentlemen, in 
that Point, and not fatisfied with having 
purg'd the French Language of whatever 
was groſs and vulgar, You have made it 
copious, and render'd it capable of ſupports 
ing every Attempt of ' Eloquence. | For 4 
Proof of this we need only peruſe Your 
Works; it is there, that it is to be ſeen in 
that high Degree of Purity, and Force, 
Majeſty, and Delicacy, to which You have 
rais'd it; from whence all the living Lan- 
guages pay it an Homage; which can ne- 
ver be more vilible than by the Honour 
they eſteem it in all the Courts in Europe to 
underſtand, and to ſpealt it. Heben 
What remains but to fix it where it is, 
and to render it ſecure of Immortality? It 
is this; that You have found out the Means 
of accompliſhing ; the celebrated Dictiona- 
ry, that is juſt ready to appear in Publick, 
and that has nothing of Vulgar, but the 
Name, will be as an impregnable Rampart 
againſt whatever ſhall attempt a Change in 
But what You have done for the Lan- 
guage, is the leaſt Part of what You have 
| per- 
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Glory of a Monarch, whole real and natu- 


( 158 ) A 
perform'd for, the Advancement of Elo- 
quencde. 

Lou have baniſh'd all thoſe Boyiſh Aﬀe- 
Qtations, that were the Amuſements of the 
Infancy, wherein You found it, and all that 
Pomp of Learning , which was but a Sup- 
plement to a Dearth of Thought. You have 
diveſted it of that unbecoming Dreſs of flo- 
rid Expreſſions, that was ſo agreeable to the 


Prejudices in Vogue at the beginning of this 


Century, and You have reduc'd it to that 
noble Simplicity, which, aſſur'd of its own 
Worth and Merit, diſdains all Forreign Or- 
naments. | | 

In ſhort, You. have learn'd us, that, to 
ſpeak elegantly, we need only to underſtand 
the Language, and to think juſtly ; and that 
thoſe Diſcourſes are the moſt perfect, 
where the Elevation and Connexion of the 
Thoughts gives the leaſt occaſion for Atten- 
tion to the Words; and which the bare 
Neceſſity of paſſing thro the Senſes to come 
at the Mind diſtinguiſhes from the Lan- 


_guage of Angelis 5 


his, Gentlemen, is, what was expected 
from the Eſtabliſhment of this Learned 
Academy; and this is, what You have fo 
happily accompliſh'd. And indeed this ner- 
vous and ſignificative Eloquence alone was 
proper to be einploy d in ſetting forth the 


ral 


* 


cg) _ 
ral Excellencies need no Embelliſhment of 
Words; and whoſe trueſt Panegyrick is a 
plain Narrative of his Life. 
Far from ſeeking to raiſe the Luſtre of his 
Actions by the Succours of Eloquence, Your 
only Trouble is rather to leſſen it, in Com- 
pliance with the Weakneſs of our Eyes. For 
what Eye would not be dazzled at what the 
Zeal for his Religion, as well as the Care of 
his own Glory, and of his Kingdom, have 
oblig d him to do, to break the Exorts of a 
League, which by a fort of Magick found 
out the Secret to cement ſo many oppoſite 
Intereſts, and different Religions, and to 
raiſe againſt him almoſt all the Powers of 
Europe. But to what Purpoſe did it ferve ? 
Oaly to force the King to diſplay that Va- 
lour, which had been long, reſtrain'd by his 
Moderation, and to let them. fee by his Con- 
queſts over ſo many Enemies in Conjuncth- 
on, what he could perform againſt them 
Separately. - 
How many Succeſles, by Sea and Land 
during this laſt Campaign? How many 
Towns conquer'd? How many Battels wons 


And what Victory can be more glorious and 


compleat, than that which the King lately 
gain'd in Piedmont ? How low has it reduc'd 
a Prince, who, fierce with a borrow'd Pow- 
er, durſt meaſure it with that of our Maſter? 
Happy, if His Diſgraces could make pong 

en- 
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ſenfible, that there is no Safety for him, but 


in His Majeſty's Favour. 
The whole Lift of this Great Monarch is 
a Series of the like Wonders; but I dare ſay, 
that which raiſes all the Glory of Other 
Princes, obſcures His; and that he is _—_ 
ls 


a Lofer, when the Fame of his Exploits ca 


4 


off our Attention from his inward Virtues. 


What a beautiful Scene do they diſplay ! 
What a Prodigy was the Allegiance, which 
he made in his younger Days, of the great- 
eſt Power, and the greateſt Moderation 
What an Object is a Power without Bounds, 
under the Guidance of Reaſon, that is fo 
perfectly ſubject to the moſt ſevere Laws, 
1 don't ſay of Humanity, but even of Cour- 
teſy and Politeneſs, that in all the King's 
Lite there never fell from him one ſingle 
Word, which could afflict the meaneſt of 
_— who had the Honour to approacli 

im. | | 
This is, what finiſhes in the King the 
Character of a True Hero, and diſtinguiſhes 


Him in a glorious manner from the falſe 


Heroes, whoſe V irtue conſiſts only in Fierce- 
neſs and Infolence. 

If we eſteem in other Men the Appear- 
ance of Modeſty, altho' for the moſt part 
it is but the Effect of their Impotency, and 
their Inſignificancy, who can ever ſuffici- 
ently admire That of a Prince, whoſe Will 

N is 


A 
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is a Law, and has no Reſtraint but that of 
his. Wiſdom? . „ , H 

What other Virtue could reſiſt ſo ſtrong 
a Temptation ? Who would not yield, ſome 
time or other, to that too natural Deſire of 
making others feel, at the Expence of Hu- 
manity, that He is their Mafter ? . 
What Thanks then have not we to return 
to Heaven, for having beſtow'd on Us a 
Prince, who remembers, he is more a Fa- 
ther, than he is a Maſter, and who will 
not be otherwiſe, no more. than God, who 
in commanding us to call him our Father, 
lets us ſee to what he reduces the Sovereign 
Power, to which he has a Right by fo many 
What a Treaſure for the People is a Prince, 
who frames himſelf upon ſuch a Model ? 
And who knowing, that a Father onght to 
provide for his Children, has the ſame Care 
over his Subjects, as God has to ſupply the 
Wants of his Creatures; and prepare, even 
in the midſt of his Palace, what is neceſſary 
for them. 2 | 
You owe, Gentlemen, to Poſterity the 
Portraiture of this great Soul. His Exploits 
will be tranſmitted to them by the Voice of 
Fame, tho' You ſhould neglect this impor- 
tant Charge; but it belongs to You to deli- 
ver down to them, for the Inſtruction of 
M future 
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future Kings, what we admire the moſt in 
Ours. 
AA Yoy will teach. them, what they 

ht to: be; and that in vain they wil 
Ae after Glory by the. falſe Lights of 
Valour, and Magnificence , unleſs, like 
LEWIS the Great, they join to them 2 
Love for their People, an Attention to their 
N eceſſities, and a ſteady Application towards 


rendering them Happy. 
May fle be more and more actustedth 
ſuch noble Inelinations! May He ese 


ly make Advances in, this ſort of Glory, far 
more pure and ſolid than any he can attain 


to by other Means 12555 e, even to be 


undredth Year of his Reign, make ſuch 
Fs ſhine, in the Eyes of thoſe 1 5 
into whom n his 8100 he has transfu 
the Seeds of 1 bi Virtues ; and may . 
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4 Diſcouſ W the, wack of 
Auguſt 1694 by Mr Boileau Abbot, 
when he was admitted into the Place 


of Mr Du Bois. 


Gentlemen, 

T is en the Effect of Your pru- 
dent Foreſight to require the Perſon, 

Who enters into this Illuſtrious Society, to 

b egin with a publick Acknowledgment, 
which may 1 far a Proof both of his 

Merit and vf his Gratitude. I am ſenſible, 

that nothing would be more capable of ex- 


wen Thoughits of Vanity, were it not for 


the Difficulty of making a Diſcourſe, an- 
uterable, I don 't ſay, to the Brightneſs of 
Your Parts, but to the Sentiments of My 
Heart. You have prevented all Emotions 
of Pride, which ſo honourable a Place might 
raiſe in me. Perſons the moſt Eminent find 
here their Equals, and the moſt Skilful their 
Maſters. Titles give no Diſtinction, nor 
Reputation Superiority. It is Learning that 
. ennobles, Criticiſm, that ſets upon a Level, 
Wit, that diſtinguiſhes, and good Senſe, 
that over- rules. 

The Man, who is us d to triumph i in Other 


Aſſemblies, finds himſelf at a Lois in Yours; 


he is convinc d of the wide Difference he- 
| M 2 twixt 


\ 


WM „ 

twixt popular Eſteem and Your Approbati- 
on; and when one imagines, that he is al- 
moſt arriv'd at the Perfection of Stile, he 
is ſurpris'd to ſee, how far ſhort he falls of 

the Purity of Expreſſion. 
I declare, Gentlemen, I am not ambitious 
to partake of Your Honours, but to profit 
by Your Inſtructions. May I fay, that I 
would renounce the Glory of Your Societ 
for the Advantage of Your Cenſures ? If it 
is not allow'd Me to imitate Your Maſter- 
pieces, neither will it be allow'd You to ſuf- 
fer My Faults. If the Favour, I receive, puts 
me in a Condition to improve my Judg- 
ment, the Honour, You do me, lays You un- 
der the Neceſſity to inform it. It is true, 
the Glory of being Yonr Diſciple might be 
ſufficient, without entertaining any further 
Views; for it is in reality a Mark of Diſtin- 
Ction amongſt Men of Senſe to have the 
Privilege of being corrected by You. 

It is the Deſign of the moſt celebrated 
Eſtabliſhment, that ever was in the Empire 
of Learning, to aſſemble a ſelect Number of 
bright Geniuses, to form ſome, to perfect 
others; to qualify them to ſpeak either to 
Poſterity, in the Courts of Juſtice, or in the 
Pulpits. This was the Deſign of the Great 
Richlieu, whoſe Underitanding was ſo vaſt, 
T would fay, unlimited, if the Mind of Man 
was capable of being ſo; in which Nature 
: in- 


8 


( 165 ) 
intended to ſhew, what it was: poſſible for 


a Great Man to perform in an high Station; 


he exerted all his own Merit, and made 
that of others tributary to his own, that the 
State might be happy, Religion triumphant, 
and His Name famous; he made polite 
Learning flouriſh as well thro? Inclination 
as Intereſt, and affected to preſide over it; 
which indeed was due to the Force of his 
Penetration; he lov'd Eloquence for her ſelf, 
and Thoſe, who were Eloquent, as they 
bore a Reſemblance to Him ; ſuperior to 
his Employments, able to play all the Springs, 
to find out all the Expedients, and to con- 
ceal all the Artifices; having always in his 
Deſigns Poſterity in View, in his Works 
Immortality, Religion for the Foundation, 
and Glory tor the Motive. 
© Having built the Sorbonne, and founded 
the Academy, he gave a Temple to Reli- 
gion, and a Throne to Eloquence. He 
preſerv'd to the Language of the Church, 


whatever is moſt Majeſtick, and moſt Sa- 


cred, and procur'd for that of the State, 
whatever is moſt polite and agreeable. . I 
ſpeak of this: Cardinal ſo famous for the 
Services, which he did to France, which he 
govern'd as he would a Family ; and capa- 

le of governing the 'Univerſe, as he go- 
vern'd this Nation. One dares not diſplay 


all his Encomiums, out of reſpe& to the 
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Authority, which he ſhar'd. But can any 
thing be more happy for a Monarch, than 
to find ſuch a Miniſter, any thing more 
wiſe than to make Choice of him, and any 
thing more wonderful than to have no Need 
o 75: Bs 


Lo 


It was then the Deſign of the Great Ar- 


mand to form Orators, and eſpecially for the 
Profeſſion of my Miniſtry, wherein He him- 
{elf had the Honour to be employ'd. 

After his Death his Intentions were pro- 
ſecuted by the Illuſtrious Segnier, who, after 
having determin'd Cauſes, came to attend 
Your Deciſions; after having pronounc'd 
Oracles, and even Prodigies of Eloquence, 
came amongſt You to receive Your Leſſons 


of it. In the ſame Palace, where he was 


Preſident of the King's Council, more by 
his Prudence, than his Quality, he aſſiſted 
at Your Conferences, where he carried it 
only by the Strength of his Reaſon. But 
that, which demonſtrated the Strength of 
his Reaſon, was, that very oft he did not 
carry it. He had the Pleaſure of the Con- 


troverſy, and the Glory of Submitting. | 


The fale Glory, to which I have any 
Claim, eſpecially fucceeding a celebrated 
Writer, a faithful Tranſlator, not only of 
the Heathen Morality, but of the Evange- 


© lical Wiſdom, It had been too little for me, 
that he had learn d us, what a good Man 


* ought 


{ 
( 
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ought to do in Civil Society by his Verſion 
of Trllys Offices, It would not have ſuffic'd 
to have inſtructed us, what is requir'd in a 
Chriſtian Life by tranſlating the Epiſtles of 
St. Auſtin. But, when he gave us his Ser- 
mons, he ſhew'd us in a learned Preface, 
after what manner a Preacher ought to de- 
liver the Goſpel. 0 0 
Lou have choſen me, Gentlemen, to fill 
the Place of this Excellent Man. His Merit 
makes me ſenſible of my Deficiencies, and 
His Work makes me perceive my Failings. 
If I could not come up to his Character, 
You thought, I ſhould: purſue his Deſign ; 
if I cannot tread in his Steps, I ſhall apply: 
my ſelf at leaſt to his Rules; not knowing 
how to find him a Succeſſor, You have 


agreed to find him a Diſciple. The only 
Way, whereby J can attain' to his Merit, 


is, to follow his Maxims, and it is the only 
Means, whereby I can pretend to any Parr 
in Yours. But as Death prevented him 
from receiving the Benefit of Your Advice, 


permit me to ſay, that I will conſult the Fa- 


thers of the Church to know, if the Rules, 
which he laid down, be cofniformable to 
their Principles with reſpedt to Religion: 
And I will conſult Lou, Gentlemen, to 
know, if they are conformable to Yours for 
Eloquence, You, who are entruſted with the 
Care of bringing it to Perfection 
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What ſort of Eloquence had got Poſſeſſion 
of the Pulpit before Your Eſtabliſhment ? 


We refuſe to read the Works of the moſt 


Celebrated Men; we bluſh for our Forefa- 
thers. No Taſte, no Edification: Scripture 
wreſted to a contrary Senſe, and this Coun- 
ter-ſenſe was their Wit: Forc'd Applications 
paſs'd tor Ingenious. There is not the Lan- 
guage of Nature, much leſs of Grace. _—_ 
could not bear an eaſy, and, if I may be al- 
low'd to fay it, a rational Stile. But You 
have at laſt reinſtated Reaſon in the Pulpit : 
there was a Neceſſity of ſuperior Geniuses 
to reconcile the Age to good Senſe. Then 
thoſe uſeleſs Citations, the tedious Oſtenta- 
tion of Learning, thoſe Ornaments , that 
ſerve only to ſet forth the Orator , thoſe 
Turns, that would not bear the Teſt of Re- 
flexion, were entirely baniſh'd. You have 
introduc'd Politeneſs without Affectation. 
You' have left to the Word of God all its 
Force, and reſtor'd to that of Men all its 
Reaſon. . S 2 1112912 

It is true, that the Goſpel is not ſervilely 


bound to Human Rules; that too nice a 


Structure of Words might be culpable. It 
is not the Application of Man, that makes 
Converts. A certain Sublimity of Stile, that 
ſeems to diſdain Eloquence, the irregular. 
Agitations of the Spirit of God, affect us 
more than the Pre- meditation of Orators 74 
„D | an 
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and ſometimes what would be a Negligence 
in Them, would be an Ornament for Us. 
But as in theſe happy Sallies, one ſpeaks 
habitually, what an Advantage mult it be 
to be converſant with thoſe, who ſpeak 
purely! I am fatisfy'd we are not permitted 
to ſuit our ſelves to the Nicety of an Audi- 
ence for the Moral Part; but we are per- 
mitted to pleaſe their Ears, provided we do 
not flatter their Conſciences; and if it is not 
neceſſary to chuſe the fineſt Expreſſions, it 
is however neceſſary, that we ſhould avoid 


the meaneſt. What a Glory is it for a Man 


of this Profeſſion to have ſuch Maſters con- 
cern'd for his Succeſs, to have a Right to 


demand Your Advice, eſpecially having tlie 
weighty Task of pronouncing the Truths of 


Chriſtianity in the politeſt Court, that ever 


was. I demand, Gentlemen, Your unani- 


mous Succours, as I had thoſe of Your Suf- 


frages, You, who are employ'd about the 


Virtues of the Greateſt King in the World, 
It is true, that it will not be my Buſineſs to 
praiſe Him, It is his Will, that we ſpeak 
to him from the Pulpit of the Immortal 


Monarch, and that the Miniſters of the 
living God appear before Him with the 


Character of his Embaſſadors; his Piety 
draws a Veil over his Glory. Happy, that 


being conſcious of it before Men, he knows 


the worthleſſneſs of it before God. | 
ne Wortnienneis You 


( 170) 
You are, Gentlemen, the Guardians of 

his Glory, not that he commands ou to 
* publiſh it; Modeſty ſeeks no Penegyriſts, * 
But becauſe the Publick eſteems You the 
Judges of Language, it is expected, that 

ou teach us the Terms, that are fit. to ex- 
preſs his Praiſes. The only Difficulty will 
be the Choice of Words. It is ſufficient for 
a Frexchman to know well how to ſpeak his 
Language, that he may ſpeak handſomely 
of his King; and it is enough, that You are 
entruſted with the Charge of our Language, 
that You may be the proper Depoſitaries of 
His Encomiums. 11 

How ſhall they be celebrated, as one 
could with? Yau call Aſſemblies, and con- 
feſs, that the Subject is ſuperiour to Your 
Art. All Europe is combin'd to oppoſe Him, 
and all Europe acknowledges its Weakneſs. 
The Academy aſſembles to praiſe Him, and 
the Academy confeſſes its Inability. So many 
Enemies cannot vanquiſh Him; ſo many 
Orators cannot praiſe Him. Envy cannot 
obſcure his Glory, nor Eloquence make any 
Addition to it. His Enemies will ceaſe to 
Fight Him, but You will not ceaſe to praiſe 
Him. Their Efforts will be fſupprets'd, 
Your. Zeal redoubPd; Their Devices will 
have an End, Your Encomiums ſhall laſt 
for ever. N 


As 
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As for me, Gentlemen, who am not aceu- 
ſtom'd to make any Compliments, give me 
Leave to tell You my Thoughts. I would 
prefer the Natural Style to the Sublime, 
Let us lay aſide pompous Expreſſions; let 
us not think of publiſhing, what is marvel- 
lous, but of perſuading, what is true. Let 
us AQ, not as if we ſpoke to Subjects pre- 
poſſeſs?d, but to ſincere Enemies. Let us 
quit all the Figures of Rhetorick; let us 
prevent any Scruple, that 'may ariſe about 
the Force of Words, JL cl 791 

They fay,that Poſterity can never believe, 
what You affirm of the King. The Anſwer 
will be, that what is related by ſo many 
Witneſſes muſt be believ'd. It will be be- 
liev'd upon the Authority of the whole 
World. Let us only add, that the Exam- 
ple of our King makes the great Exploits 
of the Alexanders and the Cæſars no longer 
appear incredible, e 

Some go on to maintain, that we can ne- 
ver tell the Number of his Victories; and 
I allow, that it is poſſible to Summ them 
up. But we cannot ſometimes make ſo ex- 
act a Calculation, but one or other will be 
omitted and forgot; and that, which is 
overlook*d, and omitted, would Alone make 
an Hero, gin 
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Let us not ſay, there are no Terms ſuffici- 
ent to expreſs his Excellencies. There muſt 
be ſuch for the Perfections of God ; but for 
LEVIS the Great there are none, that 
ſurpaſs our Ideas: Or if there be, they are 
ſuch, as do not belong to Mortals. 

It is every Day aſſerted, that we muſt a- 


bate ſomething of His Wonders to make 


them appear probable. Diſcover the Truth 
of his Heart, and You will evidence the 
Probability of His Wonders: Begin to de- 
{cribe his Perſon ; they will give Credit to 
His Conqueſts: Say well, what He is; and 
they will believe, what He has done. 
They proceed to urge, that in this reſpect, 
Poetry has no Fiction, nor Rhetorick any 
Figures. Let us grant, that the Imaginati- 
on of Man can more eaſily invent, than 
Judgment can perform. But all the World 
mult at the ſame time agree, that to diſplay 
what is marvellous in his Hiſtory, there 
needs no Help either from the Artifice of the 
Orator, or the Fiction of the Poet. 

Let the brighteſt Geniuses of the Romans 
publiſh of Pompey, that he had won more 
Battles, than others had read; this Expre- 
fon aſtoniſhes thoſe, who hear it. I only 
ask, who has ever read, that a Prince, at- 
tack'd at once by ſo many Potentates, has 
taken ſo many Towns, and won ſo many 
l | | Battles, 
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Battles, He Alone againſt all, and He Alone 
Conqueror. | 1 | 

There is one Word above all the reſt, up- 
on which I beg leave to conſult Lou. It 
does not ſuit in my judgment with the 
King's Panegyrick; it is the Word of His 
good Fortune. They are always ſaying, 
the lucky Fate of the King, his good For- 
tune, and his happy Star. All theſe Terms, 
J muſt own, appear to me to be forreign to 
Him. His good Fortune is his Diligence, 
it is His aſſiduous Application to the Affairs 
of Government, it is His Genius, that fore- 
ſees every thing, that provides for every 
thing; an impenetrable Secrecy, and an 
exact Vigilance. His good Fortune, if You 
will, is the Goodneſs of His Cauſe, which 
engages Heaven on his Side; it is the Sin- 
cerity of His Intentions; it is His Dexteri- 
ty in War, His Deſire for Peace; that Pe- 
netration, which renders all the Enterpriſes 
of his Enemies abortive, and His own ſuc- 


ceſsful; His Firmneſs in his own Afflictions, 


his Concern for Ours; the tender Affection, 
that he has for his People, and that his Peo- 
ple has for him. That is the Star, Which 


prefides over his Councils ; that it is, which 


makes him the Happieſt and the Greateſt 
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It is that Happineſs, which depends not 
on the Caprice of Fortune, which ſeems to 
diſpoſe of Victory, which over- rules the 
Fickleneſs of Events, which makes an Ad- 
vantage even of Diſappointments. His 
Happineſs is His Wiſdom, and Ours in His 
Safety. His Happineſs is His Skill in the 
Art of Government, in inſpiring His Soldi- 
ers with Courage, and His Judges with 
ſuſtice ; His Diſcernment of Mankind, and 
His ſuiting Places to Capacities. Search 
out the Merit of LE WIS, and You will 
come acquainted with His Fortune; and I 
will allow them to call it His Star, when 
they prove to me, that the Star produces 
Virtue. Other Princes perhaps may have 
been more Fortunate, but none more Hap- 


238 


pPy than He. 


There have been Heroes, who have 
puſhed their Conqueſts further; but the 
Glory of Moderation was a fort of Glory 
unknown to Them. There have been Prin- 
ces, who have had Empires more extended; 
but there never was any, who had a more 
2 Sway over the Hearts of the Peo- 
ple. E a 
Let us abandon Art, and keep cloſely to 
Nature. You find, Gentlemen, that it is 
difficult to publiſh his Glory; my Duty is 


to bring him to deſpiſe it. You have the 


whole Univerſe on your Side, but I m_ 
| 1 


(175) 
his Pięty on mine. More than happy in my 
Miniſtry, if L could inſpire. into his Subjects 
125 ſame Ny for "__ that they, have * 
m. a4 
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A Diſcourſe aon 2 — and 
Uſefulne s of Atademical Exerciſes, 
proyounc'd, in. the French Academy, 
I Fl —— Dean of the 
| „ on the qd. o — 1695. 
. pers” 77 * 0 25 Count of 
Nouyon, Peer of Fact” 155 Kings 
Counſellor in _ in his Council 
1 State, upon his Aumiſſon into dons 
trench en 22 


"ins * 1 OP 5 

THE Hobbgr which You Hive "YR 
I che French Academy, by accepting a 
ot ein it, hath remarkably diltinguiſh' in 
on Amnals'the Thirteenth of December laft. 

ir give ve me leave to tell You, my Lord, that 
thi onour is in ſome Meaſure Reciprocal, 
Not that T'can expect to hinder the Vulgar 


from asking, how a Perſon of an Illuſtrious 


Extraction; a Periom poſſeſs'd of the moſt 
| ba eminent 
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eminent Dignity in the Church; One, who 
has his Rank amongſt the Peers of Fraxce ; 
Who fills one of the firſt Places in the Kings 
Council; And is belov'd and eſteem'd by 
that Great Monarch, can receive any Ho- 
nour from the Title of Member of the Aca- 
_ And TI pretend not to refute ſuch 
low Ideas, as are. form'd in Minds prepoſ- 
ſeſs d by popular Opinions. But if any of 
them were worthy of an Anfwer, I would 

ask in my Turn, what Honour does the 
Title of Protector of the French Academy, 
in the Perſon of LE MIS the Great, add 
to the Auguſt Appellations of Monarch, of 
Moſt Chriſtian King, of Conqueror, of Le- 
giſlator, of Invincible, of Wiſe, and of the 
Father of his People? What does this New 
Quality add to ſo many glorious Epithets, 
ſome whereof are deriv'd from his Birth, 
and others acquir'd by His Virtues? If He 
condeſcended to be Protector of the Academy, 
why ſhould, we wander, that You was plea- 
ſed to be a Member of it ? Further ; Can 
it be imagin'd, that His Majeſty and Your 
ſelf would have enter'd into fo ſtrict a Re- 
lation with this Society, without very ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon ? I ſhall never be of that Opi- 
nion, whilſt I am convinc'd fo clearly of the 
contrary. . You conſented, My Lord, to be 
a Member of the Academy, to ſhew the 
ſtrong Paſſion You always had for Polite 

| Learning; 
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Learning. And LE MW IS: the Great de- 
clar'd himſelf Protector of the Academy, to 
ſhew the great Eſteem he had for thoſe II- 
luſtrious Arts, which ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſh the Dominions of a Moſt | Chriſtian 
King from the vaſt Empires of the Maho- 
metan Princes: And indeed, that Multi- 
tude of People; of Provinces, of Republicks, 
and of Kingdoms, comprehended under the 
{ame Dominion, what is it but a Confuſion 
of Power, uneaſy to the Matter, burden- 
ſome to the Subjects, grievous to the Van- 

uiſh'd, eſpecially when the Harſhneſs of a 
forcd Submiſſion is not temper'd by the 
Softneſs of the polite Sciences, which are 
the Fruits of the molt refinꝰd Reaſon? It is 
but too true, that this Calamity has befallen 


that noble Part of the World, which was 
heretofore the Abede of the Muſes and 


Graces. The Ottoman Empire has not ren- 
der'd it {elf ſo odious, by the Uſurpation of 


ſo many Thrones from their -Lawtul Princes, 


as by the Baniſhment of all the Polite Arts 
from Greece, where they took their Riſe. 
Parnaſſus is now no better than a Forreſt, 
inhabited by Salvage Beaſts; the Fountain 
of Hippocrene is now dried up, or ſerves on- 
ly to form an offenſive Morafs at the Foot 
of that Mountain once fo Sacred; the Bar- 
barity of the People appears in every thing; 
and this is one of the _ lamentable * 

or- 
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fortunes of that City, which was honourd 
ſo long with the Appellation of New Rome. 
In Truth, the Ottoman Policy has not a lit- 
tle contributed to this Deſolation. Such 
Warlike Politicks diſdain'd Arts and Scien- 
ces ; and I cannot help thinking, that God 


permitted this ill Taſte to ſpread amongſt 


them, without which there would have 
been Room to apprehend, that their Ad- 
vantage over us had been too conſiderable, 
and that Their Sect had grown too formida- 
ble, if the Force of Eloquence had been u- 


nited with the Power of the Sword in the 


Support of it. What would become of Us, 
if the fine Genius reign'd under the Turban; 
and if the Deſcendants of thoſe Ancient 
Greeks, ſo ſuperior to other Nations by their 
Learning and Eloquenoe, had preſerv'd that 


Prerogative, under their Change of Govern- 


Providence obſerv'd another ' Method in 
Eſtabliſhing the Chriſtian Religion in the 
fame Parts of the World. That Holy and 
Pure Religion adopted from 'the Beginning 
the Grec:a EHloquence and Poetry; and 
whilft She was deſtroy ing the Altars erected 
to the Gods of Homer and Heſiod, She made 
no Scruple to allow the Faithful the Uſe of 
the Inimitable Productions of thoſe Eminent 
Perſons, who ſeem'd defign'd by Nature 
forthe Improvement of HumanUnderſtand- 

p / ing 
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ing. She would not ſuffer ſo many Excel- 
lent Works to be had in Abhorrence by Her 
Children, who were taught how to employ 
them to Advantage, and how to avoid be- 
iag corrupted by them. Wherefore none, 
except the avow'd Enemies of Chriſtianity, 
interdicted its Profeſſors the Uſe of them. 
I advance nothing, my Lord, but what 
You are already inform'd of, by Your pro- 
found Knowledge in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
You know, into what Diſorder the Empe- 
ror Julian fell, when he abandon'd the Re- 
ligion of Conſtantine, and return'd to the 
Errors of Paganiſm. He was a Prince of a 
Sublime Genius, of Infinite Literature, and 
of ſo diſtinguiſh'd a Merit, that it drew 
even the Admiration of his Enemies; Not- 
Withſtanding all theſe Eminent Talents, 
God ſufter'd him to plunge himſelf into the 
deepeſt of all Abytſes, 1 mean Apoſtacy, 
which hathi for ever render'd his Name in- 
famous to Poſterity. During the Violence 
of his Rage againſt the Chriſtians, he pro- 
hibited the Explication of Hamer publickly 
in their Schools, and his Edict is ſtill extant 
amongſt his Works, where in the Bitter- 
neſs of his Raillery, he fays, the Chriſtians 
ſhould content themſelves with teaching 
their Youth the Goſpels of Matthew and 
Lake, and let alone that Poet, fince they 
rejected the Deities, which he treats of. 
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This Interdiction was eſteem'd equal to a 
Perſecution, and it was the general Opinion, 
that this Emperor could not give a more 1n- 
conteſtable Proof of his Hatred to the Chri- 
ſtians, than by depriving them of the Bene- 
fits, which they might receive from the 
Study of this Excellent Author, who con- 
tains the Seeds of all Sorts of Erudition and 
Politeneſs. From hence it is plain, that our 
Predeceſſors in Chriſtianity would not a- 
bandon the Study of polite Learning; and 
that the Church in her Infancy profited by 
the Spoils of Paganiſm, as the Iſraelites ap- 
plied to their Uſe the precious Riches of the 
Ag yptians, This further appears from the 
Writings of the Primitive Fathers, St. 
Juſtin the Martyr, Anethagoras, T atian, 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexanaria, Origen, 
Arnobias, Lactantius, Euſebius, whoſe Elo- 
quence conduc'd fo much to the Advance- 
ment of Religion ; and tho' the Great Apo- 
ſtle has ſaid, that the Succeſs of his Miſſion 
was not owing to the Aſſiſtance of the per- 
ſuaſive Expreſſions of Human Wiſdom, 
there is no room to imagine, that he intend- 
ed abſolutely to exclude from the Evangeli- 
cal Function thoſe Ingenious Inſinuations, 
thoſe convincing Methods of Reaſoning, 
which Mankind have invented to Perſuade, 
becauſe he himſelf employs. them in the 
Diſcourſe he pronounc'd in the Middle of the 
| =. fe - 
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Areopagus, when he Preach'd to the Athenians 
the Knowledge of the true God, and the 
principal Articles of our Faith, where he 
takes Occaſion to make mention of the Al- 
tars dedicated to the Unknown God, which 
he obſerv'd in paſſing through the City; 
After which he quotes a Verſe out of one of 
their own Poets, as a Domeſtick Teſtimony, 
to prepare them for a more favourable Re- 
ception of what he deſign'd to reveal to 
them, and that he might declare afterwards 
with the greater Efficacy, that the God 
they ador'd without knowing him, was the 
fame God he had made known to them. 
In like manner, the greateſt Part of the 
Chriſtians, who ſucceeded the Diſciples of 
the Apoſtles, entertain'd a Commerce with 
the Philoſophers, and more particularly with 
Plato, for whom they had a ſingular Reve- 
rence and Eſteem. They firmly believ'd, 
that the Doctrine of this Philoſopher, in 
whom they found ſo much Elevation and 
Virtue, was not repugnant to the Doctrine 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and even of Jeſus Cructhed; 
eſpecially in reading in the Second Book of 
his Republick, that when the Juſt ſhould come 
into the World, without appearing ſuch in the 
Eyes of Men, He ſhould be bound, beaten, 
ſcourg d, and at laſt crucified ; for is not this 
the Hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt abrig'd, who 
being the Juſt by way of Excellence, and 
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coming into the World in a corrupt Genera- 
tion, that knew him not, ſuffer'd a Death 
fo conformable to that, which Plato foretold 

of the ſuſt in general. Why then ſhould 
not we think, that it pleas d God to raiſe to 
that Height the Idea of this Philoſopher, 
that he might by Reaſoning be able to con- 
found thoſe, to whom the Crofs ſhould ap- 
pear a Scandal and a Folly ; becaufe it was 
a Demonſtration of the Sanctity of our Sa- 
viour, and the Iniquity of the Jews. And 
the Name of Pagan, which is fo odious in 
religious Matters, ought not upon this Oc- 
caſion to be objected to Plato, ſince the Fa- 
thers believ'd the Sybille, who were Heathens, 
to be inſpir'd, and the Church makes no 
Scruple in her Form of Prayers to join one 
of their Teſtimonies with the Authority of 
the Royal Prophet. As much may be ſaid 
of H;{*2/pes, that ancient King of the Medes, 
mention'd by St. Juſtin the Martyr, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Lactantius, who, altho' an 
Heathen, had ſaid Things fo conſiſtent with - 
our Religion, that Clement refers Idolaters 
to Him in order to their Converſion. For 
this Realon the Heathen Prieſts interdicted 
the reading of Him upon Pain of Death, 
which St. Jaſtin the Martyr attributes to 
the Malice of the Devils, who deſir'd for 
ever to retain Mankind in the Bonds of 
their Tyranny. So, tho? the Voice of the 
e F Thunder 
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Thunder, which was heard on Mount Si- 
nai, be alone ſufficient to convince Atheiſts, 
and to prove the Exiitence of a God, 
will it follow from thence, that this Truth 
| ſhould not be inſinuated to Men by thoſe 
Reaſonings, which Socrates employ'd on this 
Subject? Reaſonings ſo admirable, fo juſt, 
ſo convincing, that after the Authority of 
Revelation the Fathers employ'd no other; 
And this,far from being Matter of Reproach 
to the Holy Doctors, 1s on the contrary an 
inconteſtable Argument of the Truth of their 
Doctrine, and of the Neceſſity of ſubſcribing 
to it. For if a Philoſopher, by the Force of 
Reaſon alone, was able to form ſuch diltin& 
Notions of a Deity, with how much greater 
Deference ſhould they be heard, who, by 
the Aſſiſtance of the Light of Revelation, 
have ſo far ſurpaſs'd the Bounds of the Light 
of Nature. So, tho we are taught in the 
School of Jeſus Chriſt, that Bleſſed are thoſe, 
who are N a for Righteouſneſs ſake, is it 
any Diſreſpect to that Oracle to acknow- 
ledge, that almoſt the fame Thought is 
found in the Greek Philoſophers ? where 
they ſay, It is better to ſuffer than to commit 
Injuſtice, becauſe He, who ſuffers In juſtice, may 
be a Virtuous Man, whereas He, who commits 
it, muſt be a Vicious one. Likewiſe, when 
we read in the Goſpel the Dreadful Sentence 
denounc'd againſt the Rich, that it in eaſter 
N 4 for 
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1 Heaven. May it not be faid, that theſe 
hiloſophers have not been more favourable 
to ſuch dangerous Riches, when they de- 
clare ſo boldly, That Good Fortune is more ta 
be fear'd than Il? A Deciſion, fo repugnant 
to Nature, was not pronounc'd without a 
perfect Knowledge of the Merits of the 
Cauſe, nor with the bare Deſign of maring 
a Paradox. It is grounded upon an exact 
Conſideration of Human Infirmity. And in 
truth, Man has more to apprehend from 
himſelf in Proſperity, than in Adverſity. 
He is almoſt always upon the Guard in an 
Afflicted State, whereas he is for the moſt 
part continually diſarm'd in a Profperous 
one. When every thing ſmiles, when all 
Things ſucceed to his Wiſhes, when the 
Winds blow only gentle Gales, he will find 
it difficult for him not to forget himſelf, and 
to avoid being lulPd aſleep upon the Confi- 
dence of fo flattering a Security. This is 
not all. There is ſomething ſtill harder to 
ſurmount, than this languiihing Inactivity, 
this ſupine Indolence. ' Good Fortune at- 
tacks him with Weapons ſtill more Danger- 
ous. 1s He a Voluptuous Man? She tempts 
him with Pleaſure ; Is he Revengeful? She 
lays His Enemies at his Feet, and offers 
him an eaſy Vengeance. Has he a r 


of Vanity? She decrees him Divine Ho- 
nours, and burns Incenſe before Him. In 
ſo perilous a Condition how can he conduct 
himſelf? How can he ward off the Blows 
of an Enemy, who neyer fails to find out 
the weak Part, and aſſails him with Wea- 
pons, whoſe Strokes are rather agreeable, 
than painful? It was for this Reaſon, that 
the Grand Cyrus, who was indiſputably al- 
low'd to be the Greateſt Man of all Anti- 
quity, not only upon the Authority of Xe- 


nophon's Hiſtory, but from the glorious Cha- 


racter given of him by the Prophet 1/azah, 
declares at his Death, in the Preſence of His 
Children and Friends, as that Hiſtory ſhews, 
That tho every thing during the Courſe of his 
Life had ſucceeded to his Deſire, he had never- 
theleſs a continual ſecret Diffidence of Futurity, 
and that a certain Fear had perpetually kept him 
within the Bounds of Modeſty, and prevented 
him from being tranſported with an immoderate 
Joy, This Fear, this Diffidence, in my 
Opinion, ſprang from the Reflection of a 
ſuperior Underſtanding, that reſiſted with- 
out ceaſing the flattering Careſſes of an Ex- 


ceſs of Proſperity, which ſeldom fails of en- 


chanting thoſe, who liſten only to the Al- 


lurements of her Tongue. Theſe were like- 


wiſe the Sentiments of Socrates, Plato, and 
their Diſciples, whoſe Opinions border'd ſo 

much upon Chriſtianity. For this * 
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without doubt, the famous Simplician, Prieſt 
of the Romiſb Church, and whom St. Ambroſe 
honour'd as his Father, ſhew'd fo much Joy 
at being acquainted by St. Aff: himſelh 
that he had read tome Books of Plato tran- 
flated by. Victorinus, a celebrated Profeſſor 
of Rhetorick, to whom a Statue was erected 
in the principal Place of Rome; telling him, 
that he was of Opinion, the reading of Plato 
would be much more uſetul to him than 
that of the other Philoſophers, who content- 
ing themſelves with Corporeal Speculations, 
without carrying their Enquiries farther, 
are full of Falſhood and Deceit, whereas 


Plato endeavours by his Reaſonings to raiſe 


the Mind to the Knowledge of God, and of 
his Eternal Word. St. Auſtin himſelf relates 
this in his Confeſſions, where he makes no 
Scruple to own, that he had read in the 
Works of Plato, and his Diſciples, tho not 
in expreſs Terms, yet to the ſame Effect, 
and ſupported by many Reaſons, That the 
Word was in God, and that the Word was God, 
and that all Things were made by him, &c. 
which is manifeſtly the Beginning of St. 
John's Goſpel. Wherefore St. Auſtin like- 
wiie ſays in his Treatiſe of the true Religi- 
on, that ſeveral Philoſophers of the School_ 


ol Plato had voluntarily embracd the Chri- 


{tian Religion, becauſe without any conſi- 


derable Change either of Expreſſions or Do- 


ctrine 
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ctrine a Platonick might become a Chrifti- 
an. And this appear'd in reſpect to Victo- 
rinus, ſo well versd in the Works of Plato, 
who was converted to the Chriſtian Faith 
in an Advanc'd Age, and with a Zeal fo 


remarkable, that he could not be prevaiPd 


on to make Profeſſion of his Faith in ſecret, 
as the Prieſts themfelves propos'd to him; 
but eſteem'd it an Honour to enroll himſelf 
under the Banner of Jeſus Chriſt, in the Pre- 
ſence of the Whole Church, to their Great 
Edification. It muſt not then be thought, 
that Vanity is the only Motive to the Study 
of Fr and Philoſophy, and that What 
we call polite Learning is of no Service to 
the Labourers employ'd in the Lord's Vine- 
yard. Indeed there was a Time, when no- 
thing more was requir'd to effectuate all at 
once the Converſion of 3000 Men, than to 
ſay, Let all the Houſe of Iſrael know aſſuredly, 
that this Jeſus, whom ye crucified, was the Lord 
and Chriſt ſent from God. There was a Time, 
when one Drop of Martyrs Blood engen- 
der'd an Army of the Faithful; But theſe 
great Events were the Effects of the Divine 
Omnipotence, and of Grace Triumphant. 
Theſe ſurpriſing Strokes proceeded trom the 


ſame Hand, that form'd Heaven and Earth, 


"that divided the Sea to open a Paſſage for 


his People, that made Showers of Manna 
fall in the Deſart, and from dry _ 
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drew Springs of Refreſhing Water. There 
are other Times, when the Eternal Wiſdom 
hath purſued the ordinary Methods, and in 
which it was her Pleaſure, that they, who 
ſpoke in her Name, ſhould employ all the 
Addreſs of Eloquence to gain the Heart of 
Man, and lead him into the Way of Salva- 
tion, It was this ſublime Eloquence of the 
Athanaſiuses, the Baſiles, the Gregories, the 
Ambroſes, the Auſtins, the Chryſoſtomes, that 
drew after them the People, attracted by 
the Sacred Nectar, which flow'd from their 
Lips, more abundantly than from thoſe of 
Homrs Neſtor. It is this Eloquence, which 


aſtoniſhes and terrifies daily in the Chriſtian 


Pulnits. ?Tis there, we ſee ſhine in all their 
Splendor the Three Kinds of Diicourſe, fo 
celebrated amongſt the Greet and Roman 
Orators. It is from thenee, that the Mini- 
ſter of the Word of God propounds to his 
Auditors the moſt important Deliberations, 
that can come under the Conſideration of 
Mankind, whilſt he is perſuading them to 
devote themſelves to the Exerciſes of a Chri- 
{tian Life, and to renounce the falſe Max- 
ims of the World. It is there, that the fame 
Orator employs ſometimes the Vehemence 
of the Judicial Kind, when he makes his 
Audience the Judges, and accuſes before 
Them thoſe flagitious Criminals, who open- 
ly attack the Doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, or 
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profane it by their Hypocriſy. In fine, it is 
there, he finds occaſion to diſplay all the 
Magnificence of the Demonſtrative Stile, in 
praiſing the Virtues of Worthy Men, and 
in celebrating the Conſtancy of Martyrs, 
with the Trophies of their Victorious, Faith. 
Is it neceſſary to ſay any thing farther. to 
ſhew, that, when we. cultivate Eloquence, 
which is of ſo great Service to Religion, we 


enter into the Spirit of the firſt Heroes of 


Chriſtianity. I don't know , whether I 
dare add, that it 15 not to deviate trom them 
even to exerciſe Poetry, which is the other 
Pole of our Academical Exerciſes. - And let 
none take Offence at the latter of theſe Im- 
mortal Siſters ; ſhe is equally noble and 
chaſte with the other; and Her Dignity 


cannot be diſputed, ſince {he is admitted to 


the Service of our Altars. She has there 
purified her ſelf from the Stains of Her Ori- 
ginal; And as the Catholick Church hath 
ſanctified in our Temples the Uſe of Images, 
which once introduc'd Idolatry into the 
World, ſhe has in like manner ſanctified 
Poetry, which in the Beginning was conle- 
crated to the Honour of Falſe Gods, and 
employ'd to expreſs impure. Paſſions, or 
ublick Defamations. The Abuſe therefore, 
that hath been made of Poetry, muſt not 
be imputed to Her as a Crime, for in her 
ſelf ſhe is all Divine, all charming, and 
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ever animated with a certain Fire, that ap- 
proaches Inſpiration. It is from thence, that 
all thoſe, who made Profeſſion of teaching 


the Polite Sciences, who were for the moſt 
part learned and pious Eccleſiaſt icks, have 
always join'd the Study of Poetry with that 
of Eloquence ; This is ſtill the Method of 
that Renown'd Society, which had its Riſe 
in the preceding Century, and having par- 
ticularly apply'd it ſelf to the Preaching the 
Goſpel amongſt the Infidels, regardleſs. of 
the Fatigues and Dangers, whereby Her 
Children were frequently led to the Crown 
of Martyrdom, and by which one .of -the 
firſt Saints of this Society acquir'd the in- 
eſtimable Iitle of Apoſtle of the Indies, ap- 
plies nevertheleſs Part of Her Labours to 
the Education of Youth, ſo much to the 
Advantage of Religion, and the Honour of 


the State. Thus we fee in all Times, that 


Eminent Saints and Biſhops, far from ſlight- 
ang Poetry, have eſteem'd, cheriſh'd, and 
cultivated it. St. Gregory, Biſhop of Nazs- 
enzum, the Profoundneſs of whoſe Doctrine 


procur'd him the Sirname of Divine, was 


famous for compoſing a great Number of 
Pieces of Poetry, one of Which was entitled 
The Tragedy of the Suffering Jeſus; and I re- 
mark this with the more Pleaſure, becauſe 


the ſame Subject, under the ſame Title, has 
been treated in our own Language, not ex- 


actly 
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aQly in a Dramatick Stile, but by way of 
an Heroick Poem, by an IIluſtrious Biſhop, 
who is at preſent one of the principal Orna- 
ments of the Trench Academy. We read 
likewiſe with Advantage the Poetical, Com- 
politzons of Syneſius Biſhop of Prolemar, thoſe 
of St. Paulinus Biſhop of Nola, thoſe of the 


famous Sidoni us Apollinaris Biſhop of Cler- 


mont in Auvergne; and to come nearer to 
our own Time, how many Cardinals have 
eſteem'd it an Honour to excel in this Way 


of Writing? I bring as Inſtances of this the 


Cardinals Bembo, Sadolet, and Adrian, who 
beſides by his learned Obſervations upon the 
Let12 Tongue, was the greateſt Inſtrument 
of eitabliſhing amongſt us the Purity of that 
Language, once the Miſtreſs of the Univerſe. 
But why do I mention only Cardinals? 'I'wo 
Sovereign Pontiffs Urban VIII. and Alexs 
ander VII. frequently ſought fore Relaxa- 
tion from the Immenſe Labours of their 
Apoſtleſnip amongtt the Innocent Recreati- 
ons of Poetry. Atter all this, is it not Mat- 
ter of Praiſe to our French Prelates, that 
they diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by this fort 
of Performances, particularly Cardinal Per- 
ron, Mr. Bertant Biſhop of Seeg, Pontus de 
Ihtart de Biſſi Biſhop of Chelons, ſatues Amyat 
Biſhop of Auxerre, the celebrated Tranflator 
of Plutarch, who in tranſlating the intinite 
Number of Greet Verſes, that are * 
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by that Author, hath acquitted himſelf witli 
all the Elegance the French Tongue was then 
capable ot, the famous William du Vair Bi- 
ſhop of Hyſieux, and Keeper of the Seals of 
France, who hath given us, at the End of his 
Eloquent Works, a Paraphraſe in Verſe of 
the Pſalm, By the Waters of Babylon, ſo noble 
and excellent, that it is eaſy to infer, this 
was not a bare Trial of Skill; but that he 
mult have exercis'd his Talent on other 

Subjects, to have attain'd to ſo great a De- 
gree of Perfection in it; Mr Godeau Biſhop 
of Grace and Venoe, Mr Deſportes Abbot of 
Iron; I even doubt, whether the Great 
Cardinal Richlieu, our Founder, muſt not be 
comprehended in this Number, who, tho? 
he held ſo Eminent a Rank amongſt 'the 
| Maniſters of State, Was not leſs affected with 
the Charms of the Mules, and the Pleaſures 
of all ſorts of Literature. Tis to Him we 
owe the Revival of the Paſſion for Polite 
Learning in France, which was extremely 
dimini{h'd from the Reign of the Princes of 
the Houle of Valois, and which peradventure 
would be at prefent totally annihilated , 
without the favourable Protection of Lewis 
the Great, that ſupports and animates it. 
The Nobility of the Court and City, thoſe 
happy Mortals born in Opulence, bred in 
Luxury, accuſtom'd to Indolence, are only 
engag d in the Purſuit of preſent and * 
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Pleaſures, and who, for want of a ſuffici- 


ent Knowledge of the infinite Charms of 
polite Learning, neglect it in their Youth, 


without foreſeeing, that they will often re- 


pent before their Death, the having volun- 
tarily depriv'd themſelves of the agreeable 
Conſolation they might have enjoy'd, when 
decay of Strength, and diforder of Body, 
will no longer ron the Fatigue of their 
voluptuous Senſualities. 

Thus it is neceſſary, that from time to 
time the moſt ſublime Geniuses be promoted 
to the moſt eminent Dignities, who fix 
their Affections upon worthy Objects, and 
do not bluſh to acknowledge it, 1n order to 
ſet good Examples even to thoſe, who are 
not capable of tollowing them. 
is upon this, my Lord, that I offer You 
my Congratulations, as well as upon Your 
Imitation of ſo many great Prelates in tem- 
pering the Severity of Your Epiſcopal Fun- 
Ctions with the Delights of Academical Stu- 
dies. Your Zeal hath ſufficiently diſtingui- 
{h'd it ſelf by Performances worthy of the 


warm Devotion of the early Ages of the 


Church, by your Synodical Statutes, by 
your Hierarchical Regulations, by your 
Paſtoral Letters, which were ſo generally 
approv'd, by your Catechiſm, which can 
never be. enough commended, where you 
have diſtributed with your own or 
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the Bread of the Goſpel for the People, and 
where the whole Science of Chriſtianity is 
comprehended in ſo ſmall a Compats. I 
paſs by in Silence thoſe excellent Works, 
which are not yet made Publick, and a- 
mongſt others Your Myſtical and Moral 
Comment upon the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, whereof the Title alone brings along 
with it an Idea of an Undertaking not 
only Immenſe, but of infinite Advantage, 
and which for that Reaſon you have been 
exhorted to publiſh by the Brief of Ianocent 
the XIth. The Academy, my Lord, does 
not pretend unadviſedly to divide. your 
Time with the Important Occupations an- 
nex'd to your Sacred Miniſtry ; But on the 
other Hand, we muſt not diſſemble, that 
you have given us a ſort of Right to expect 
an Account from you of thoſe leiſure-Hours, 
of thoſe Hours of Tranquility, which you 
may properly call yours; for what Hopes 
may we not conceive after the Diſcourſe we 
heard you pronounce on the Day. of your 
Reception? What an happy Fertility, what 
a Flow of Exquiſite Thoughts, what Choice 
of Words, what Richneſs of Expreſſion ! 
You are ſcarce enter'd. into the Academy, 
but you perform all the Functions of it; 
the Panegyrick of LEW 1S the Great, 
which takes up the greateſt Part of your 
Diſcourſe, is worthy, of the Benefactions 


we 
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we have receiv'd from that Monarch, and 
if it does not entirely acquit us towards 
him, it ſhews at leaſt, that the Spirit of In- 
gratitude does not Reign amongſt Us. You 
have prais'd His Valour, His Juftice, His 
Prudence, His Activity, His Love of His 
People, in ſhort, all His Royal Virtues ; 
this is Your Province as a Miniſter of State; 
Permit me after You, my Lord, to praiſe 
His Eloquence ; this is my Province as a 
Member of the Academy; and this is not 
ſo inconſiderable an Advantage, but a Ro- 
man Emperor believ'd himfelt honour'd, 
when His Statue was erected with this In- 
ſcription, To the Emperor Numerianus the moſt 
Eloquent Orator of his Time. This perhaps 
was carrying the matter too far. Kings per- 
haps are not uſually made to perſuade by 
their Diſcourſe. The uſe of the Sovereign 
Power, wherewith God hath entruſted 
them, is more beneficial to the People, pro- 
vided it be exercis'd according to the Rules 
of Juſtice, than if the Monarch was oblig'd 
to perſuade thoſe to a Senſe of their Duty, 
whom he ought to make obey him; But it 
will be always the Praiſe of L EWTS the 
Great, and what may be declar'd with the - 
ſtricteſt Regard to Truth, that He has 
no Subject in His Kingdoms, who ſpeaks 
with more Juſtneſs, more Elegance, more 
Grace, more Dignity, or more Energy. I 
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ever eſteem'd it 2 very great Honour, that 
I was choſen a Member of the Academy by 
thoſe very Men, who aſſiſted at its Birth. 
I have made its Occupations the Pleaſures of 
my Lite; I have preterr'd the Title of a 
Member of the Academy to other Employ- 
ments, ſome whereof I could have obtain'd 
by the ordinary Methods. But I never, 
my Lord, ſet ſo great a Value upon it, as I 
have done, fince it has procur'd me a more 
particular Relation with You. Eſpecially 
after I was entruſted with the Delivery of 
His Majeſties Meſſage, ſo full of Eſteem and 
Affection for the Academy, when I was 
appointed to demand His Approbation with 
regard to the Place, which we had defign'd 
for You, and which You now fill with fo 
much Merit. Long, my Lord, may You 
enjoy this New Dignity, and give Us leave 
to hope, that You will frequently honour the 
Company with Your Preſence, in order to 
aſſiſt us in eſtabliſhing more than ever that 
Spirit of Order and Diſcipline, which every 
Where accompanies You. 


4 Dif. 
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A DISCOURSE pronounc d the 31f 
of March, by Mr. de Fenelon Ab- 
bot, at preſent Archbiſhip Duke of 
Cambray, Preceptor to the Tung 
Princes of France, when he was ad- 
mitted into the Place of Mr, Peliſ- 
ſon, Maſter of Requeſts. 


TF. Ought, Gentlemen, to ſucceed to Mr. 

1 Pciiſſon*s Eloquence, as well as to his 

Place, to be able to make a ſuitable Acknow-- 

ledgement for the Honour Lreceive, and to 

repair the Loſs this Society ſuſtains in the 

Death of that valuable Man. 

By tranſlating in his early Youth the 

2 Part of Homer, He made himſelf 
aſter of the Art of heightning the leaſt 

Deſcription with Spirit and Beauty. In a 4 

little time he began a Work upon the Civik _ | 

Law, which had no other Fault, than that 

it was not finiſh'd. From theſe noble Eſſays 

(ae ſoon proceeded to his Mafter-piece, the 

Hiſtory of the Academy, Facility, Inven- 

tion, Elegance, Inſinuation, Propriety of 

Thought, and ingenious Turn of Expreſſion, 

the diſtinguiſhing Characterifticks of his 1 

| O 3 Genius, 4 
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Genius, ſhine thoroughout the Piece. We 


may e him, what Horace ſaid of the 
Romans, He dar'd ſucceſsfully ; His Hands 
made Flowers ſpring up on all Sides; what- 


ever he touch'd, receiv'd a New Grace. The 


moſt common Herbs of the Field were fit- 
ted by Him to be the Crowns of Heroes; 
and the Rule, ſo neceſſary for others, of 
choſing no Subject, that is not capable of be- 
ing embelliſh'd, did not ſeem to regard Him. 
His noble and eaſy Style reſembled the Mo- 
tions of the fabulous Deities, who glide 
through the Air, without touching the 
Earth. His Relations diſcover fuch exqui- 
ſite Judgement in the Choice of Circumitan- 
ces, a Variety ſo entertaining, Turns ſo new 
and proper even in recounting the moſt 


common Things, ſo much Induſtry in con- 
necting the Facts, and ſo much Skill in 


tranſporting the Reader into the very Scenes 
of Action, that agreeably deceiv'd by the 
artificial Texture of the Narration, He ima- 
gines himſelf actually preſent, and an Eye- 
Witneſs of every Paſſage. 7 

Every one reads with Pleaſure and Ad- 
miration the Deſcription of the Birth of the 
Academy, fancies himſelf in the very Houſe 
of Mr. Coxrart, which, if I may uſe the 
Expreſſion, was the Nurſery of it ; remarks 
with infinite Delight the Simplicity, Order, 
Politeneſs, and Elegance, which reign'd in 
RR 
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thoſe Aſſemblies, and attracted the Favours 
of an eminent Miniſter; then the Jealouſes 
and Umbrages, which interrupted the Calm 
of thoſe happy Beginnings; and afterwards 
the Reputation, which the Academy acqui- 
red/by the Writings of Her firſt Members. 
There we ſee the. Illuſtrious Racan, the In- 
heritor of Matherbe's Harmony, Vaugelas, 
renown'd for the Delicacy of his Ear in re- 
forming our Language, Corneille, whoſe 
Great and Bold Characters ſhew, that he 
drew with a maſterly Hand, Voitare ever 
accompanied with an eaſy, ſmiling Train of 
Graces. There we diſcover Merit and Vir- 
tue in ſtrict Alliance with Erudition and 
Delicacy, Birth and Rank with a rehin'd 
Taſte of Literature. But IT am inſenſibly 
carried beyond the Bounds, which I pre- 
ſerib'd my ſelf, and while I am ſpeaking of 
the Dead, I come too near the Living, 
whoſe Modeſty might be offended with my 
Encomiums. | 

Whilſt this fortunate Revolution in fa- 
vour of Learning was depending, Mr. Pe- 
liſſon takes Occaſion to recommend to Poſte- 
rity the Character of the Great Encourager 
of it. Cardinal Richlieu at that Juncture 
was changing the whole Face of Affairs in 
Europe, and aſſembling the ſcattet'd Re- 
mains of our Civil Wars, in order to lay the 
Foundation of a Power ſuperior to all others. 
On | Ever 
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Ever penetrating the cloſeſt Deſigns of our 
Enemies, Impenetrable in reſpect to thoſe 
of his Maſter, He had the Addreſs to di- 
rect in his Cabinet the Motions of the moſt 
ſecret Springs of Forreign Courts, and to- 
ment and maintain the Spirit of Diviſion a- 
mongſt them. Steady in his Maxims, and 
inviolable in his Promiſes, He ſhew'd the 
ſurpriſing Effects of a Wiſe Adminiſtration, 
and of Allies placing an Entire Confidence 
in their Confederates. Endued by Nature 
With an exquiſite Sagacity in knowing Men, 
and the Way to employ them according to 
their reſpective Talents, he engag'd them 
to his Perſon, and afterwards in his De- 
ſigns for the Advantage of the Publick. By 
theſe powerful Arts, the Pride of the impe- 
rious Houſe of Auſtria, which threatned to 
reduce all Europe under Her Yoke, receiv'd 


a Mortal Blow. He put an End to the re- 


peated Rebellions of the Hagucnots, which 
of all his Succeſſes was the moſt Eſſential 
to the Internal Peace of France. And, to 
crown all, he introduc'd Peace into a Court, 
where.there had been a laſting Scene of Diſ- 
cord, and this was a Work of the moſt Dif- 
ficulty from his having an Aſpiring and Jea- 
lous Nobility to contend with, whom he 
found in Poſſeſſion of an Independant State. 
Thus Time, which effaces the Reputation 


the 
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the farther He is remov*d from us, He is 
ſeen to the greater Advantage. But amidſt 
his painful Offices He found ſome Moments 
of agreeable Leiſure, and reliev'd the Anxie- 
ties of Buſineſs with the Charms of Elo- 
quence and Poetry. He receiv'd into his 
Boſom the Academy, whilſt it was in its In- 
fancy, and a Diſcerning Magiſtrate, a Fa- 
vourer of Learning, was his Succeſſor in the 
Protect ion of it. LEWIS adds to it the 
Luſtre, which never fails of diſtinguiſhing, 
whatever he honours with his Countenance, 
Under the Shadow of this Great Name, You 
apply Your ſelves inceſſantly to reform and 
purity our Language. . 
Since Men of Learning and Judgment 
have return'd back to the ancient Standards, 
the Abuſe of Wit and Language is reform'd; 
and a Way of Writing more natural, more 
nervous, and more conciſe], is introduc'd. 
No farther Care is employ'd upon Words, 
than as they are of abſolute Neceſſity to 
expreſs our Thoughts in their full Force and 
Extent; and no other Thoughts are allow'd 
off, but ſuch as are juſt, ſolid, concluſive, 
and ariſing from the Subject. The Uſe of 
Learning, which was formerly affected 
with ſo much vain Parade, is now rejected, 
except in Caſes, where it 1s indiſpenſable; 
Even Wit it ſelf receives a Check, becauſe 
the Perfection of Art conſiſts in imitating 
* * 3 


I 

the Simplicity of Nature ſo exactly, that it 
may be miſtaken for Her. From hence 
2 luxurious Fancy no longer paſſes for Wit; 
but that Title is adjudg'd to belong only to 
a regular and correct Genius, which con- 
verts every thing to Sentiment, which cloſe- 
ly follows the Modeſty and Plainneſs of Na- 
ture, which brings all hier Thoughts to the 
Scale of Reaſon, and eſteems nothing beau- 
tiful, that is not conformable to Truth. The 
preſent Age is convinc'd, that the Florid 
Stile, however agreeable and engaging it 
may appear, is not the true Sublime, which 
rejecting all oftentatious Ornaments of 
Pomp and Magnificence, is found only in 
the Natural. 
Men are at laſt convinc'd, that they 
ought to write, as the Raphaels, the Carra- 
ches, and the Porf/ins painted, that they 
ſhould neither labour to invent unnatural 
Extravagancies, nor trifle with the Pencil 
to ſhew the Vivacity of their Imagination, 
but employ their utmoſt Care to copy after 
Nature, It is now acknowledg'd, that the 
Beauties of Diſcourſe reſemble thoſe of Ar- 
chitecture. The boldeſt Pieces, and thoſe, 
which come neareſt to the Gothic Order, 
are not eſteenr'd the Beſt. Meer Ornaments, 
which are of no Uſe to the AÆdifice, ought 
not to take Place, but all the Parts neceſſary 
to the Support of it, ſhould be — 

5 turn'd 
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turn'd into Ornaments, provided a ſtrict 
Regard be had to obſerve the juſt Proporti- 

Ons. 1105 
Thus in a Diſcourſe we retrench all uſe- 
lefs Embelliſhments, which neither ferve 
to illuſtrate what is obſcure, nor to repre- 
ſent in the molt lively Colours what ſhould 
be moſt expos'd to View, nor to prove a 
Truth by a Variety of engaging Turns, nor 
to excite the Paſſions, which are the only 
Springs capable of moving and perſuading 
the Audience; For Paſſion is the Soul of 
Diſcourſe. This, Gentlemen, hath been the . 
Progreſs of Letters for Sixty Years paſt; 
which Mr Peliſſon would have deſcrib'd, if 
he might have continued his Hiſtory of the 

Academy. (12 
A Miniſter, ever ready to employ Perſons 
of the moſt eminent Abilities, brought him 
out of the Courſe of his Studies into publick 
Buſineſs. Then how great was his Probity, 
and his Integrity, how conſtant His Grati- 
tude towards his Benefactor? In that Poſt 
of Truſt, to which he was advanc'd, his 
whole Endeavours turn'd upon doing Good, 
upon Diſcovering, and Employing Merit. 
To ſhew his Virtues in their beſt Lights, 
He wanted nothing but to be unfortunate. 
He became ſo, Gentlemen. His Innocence 
and His Courage appear'd clearly in the 
Priſon. ' The Baſtille prov'd an f 
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Solitude to him, where he apply'd himſelf 
to the Improvement of Learning. 


- 


Happy Captivity, deſirable Chains, which 
were the Means of reducing at laſt to the 
Yoke of Faith a Mind, wluch before knew 
no Reſtraint, During this Leiſure he went 


up to the Sources of Tradition to fetch 


Argyments, wherewith he might oppoſe 
Truth; But Truth prevail'd, and appcar'd 
to him 1n all her Charms. He came out of 
Prifon, honour'd with the King's Eſteem 
and Favour ; but what is ſtill greater, he 
came out, determin'd. to be an humble Pro- 


ſelyte to the Church. The Sincerity and 


Diſintereſtedneſs of his Converſion occaſi- 
on'd his delaying to perform the Ceremony 
of it, from the Apprehenſion that his Ta- 
lents might draw on him the Recompenſe 
of an Employment, which a Perſon of lets 

Virtue than himſelf would have ſollicited. 
From that Moment he never ditcontinu'd 
Speaking, Writing, and employing: all the 
Favours his Credit with his Prince had pro- 
cur'd him, towards recalling his Wandring 
Brethren. Happy Fruit of the moſt fatal 
Error. We mult have telt within our ſelves 
the amzious Pains, which are to be under» 
gone in this difficult Paſſage from Darkneſs 
to Light, to be animated with that Vivaci- 
ty, and endued with that Patience, Ten- 
8 2: derneſs, 
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detneſs; and Delicacy of Charity, which 
{hine in his Controverſies. ld, 

Notwithſtanding the weak Condition, to 
which he was reduc'd, we ſaw him at the 
Foot of the Altar, and at the Point of Death, 
celebrating his Feaſt, to uſe his own Expreſ- 
ſion, and the Anniverſary of his Converſion. 
Alas! we heard him, excited by his Zeal 
and his Courage , promiſe with a dying 
Voice, that he would finiſh his great Work 
upon the Sacrament. Yes, I faw him with 
Tears in his Eyes, I heard him, he ſaid all 
that a Chriſtian, nouri{hd for ſo many Years 
with the Word of God, can ſay, to prepare 
himſelf to receive the holy Sacrament. Tis 
true, Death, putting on the Image of Sleep, 
ſurpris'd him; But ſhe found him well pre- 
par'd. . 

In fine, Gentlemen, the Affairs of Juſtice 
and Religion, which the King had commit- 
ted to his Care, did not divert him from 
applying himſelf to the polite Sciences, to 
which he was deſtin'd by Nature. His Pen 
was immediately pitch'd upon to write the 
Hiſtory of the preſent Reign. With what 
Joy ſhall we behold, Gentlemen, in this 
Hiſtory, a Prince, who in his early Youth, 
tiniſhes by his Steadinels, what Henry the 
Great His Grandfather ſcarce dar'd to at- 
tempt? LEWIS extinguiſhes the Rage of 
Duelling, whereby the moſt Noble __ 
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of FRANCE had been fpilt. He raifes 
his ſinking Authority, regulates his Reve- 
nues, and introduces Diſcipline among his 
Troops: Whilit with one Hand he levels 
with the Ground the Walls of ſo many 
ſtrong Places, in the Sight of his aſtoniſh'd 
Enemies, with the Orher he makes the Fo- 
lite Arts and Sciences flouriſh by his Muni- 
ficence, in the peaceful Boſom of France. 

But what do I ſee, Gentlemen? A new 
Confederacy, form'd of the moſt confidera- 
ble Potentates of Europe, threatning to be- 
ſiege this vaſt Kingdom, as if it were a ſingle 
Fortreſs. LEVIS alone, during the Space 
of Five Years, makes important Conqueſts, 
and gains ſignal Victories over the united 
Forces of this League, which had the Pre- 
ſumption to boaſt, that they would oppreſs 
him with Eaſe, and make his Provinces be- 
come the Scene of Deſolation. 

But who dares attempt to deſcribe Lemis 
in this laſt Campaign, more Glorious by his 
Patience, than his Conqueſt. | He is deter- 
min'd to beſiege the moſt impregnable Place 
of the Low Countries; encompalis'd by Two 
Rivers, guarded by a Citadel rTais'd on an 
Inacceſſible Rock, conſiſting of ſeveral For- 
treſſes, tho? but one Place, having one Army 
within for Garriſon, and Another without, 
compos d of an incredible Number of Eng- 
liſh, Dutch, Spaniſh and German Forces, com- 

fun! manded 
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manded by a Chief, accuſtom'd to riſque all 
Hazards and Dangers in Battel, and: at a 
time, when Nature her felf alter'd her 


Courſe, and caus'd an Inundation in the 


Summer Seaſon. In the mean while he re- 
ceives Intelligence, that His Fleet, however 
Invincible in Courage, oppreſs'd by the un- 
equal Numbers of his Enemies, is burnt, and 
he ſupports this Stroke of Ill Fortune with 
as much Temper, as if he had been exer- 


cis'd in Adverſity. He is calm and ferene 


under Difficulties, full of Expedients under 
Diſappointments, and ſo Human in reſpect 
to the Beſieg d, that he even prolongs the 
Siege, however dangerous, to ſpare the Ci- 
ty, which reſiſts him, and which it is in 
his Power to reduce to Aſhes. He never 
places his Confidence in the Multitude of his 
experienc'd Soldiers, in the Noble Ardour 
of his Captains, in his Perſonal Valour, 
which animates his whole Army, or in the 
many Victories, which he has gain'd, but in 
the inacceſſible Azylum of the Lord of 
Hoſts. He returns at length Victorious, 


with his Eyes directed-towards the Throne 


of the Almighty, who diſpoſes of Victory 


. - " . 2 7 
according to his Divine Will; and what's 


ſtill more glorious than all his Succeſſes, he 
forbids our, Praiſes. Ws 


Poſſeſsd of a Grandeur ſo humble and 
modeſt, which is not more above all Enco- 
miums, 
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miums, than it is above all Events, may 
He, Gentlemen, rely only upon his Virtue, 
ew an inviolable Regard to Truth and 
Juſtice, be known to his Enemies, (this 
Wiſh comprehends the Proſperity of Europe) 
become the Umpire of all Nations, after 
having remov'd their Jealouſies. May He 
extend his Goodneſs to his People in the 
Bleſſings of a profound Peace, be long the 
Delight of Mankind, and Reign over them 
in ſuch a manner, as if he had no other 
View, than the Glory of God, who reign'd 
over Him. | 3 

This, Gentlemen, is, what Mr Peliſſon 
would have immortaliz?d in his Hiſtory. 
The Academy. has produc'd more Perſons 
capable of tranſnutting it to late Poſterity ; 
But fo vaſt a Subject invites You All to 
write. Enter therefore, Gentlemen, upon 
this glorious Work of celebrating ſo Djſtin- 
guiſh'd a Reign, I cannot give a gig 
Teſtimony of my unfeigned Zeal tor the 
Honour of this Society, than by forming a 
Wiſh fo worthy of It. | 


rr 


